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character. Its proportions are known to those who have read 

widely and dug even modestly in its voluminous records. Its 
most striking character, not universally realized, is that it is me- 
morialistic. 

Memorial building is a feature of normal successful life. His- 
torical societies and historical museums are an aspect of this human 
desire. In memorialism they have their major function and accom- 
plishment. 

Like all historical societies and museums the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania is fundamentally monumental. Its building 
is a monument to regional history. Its library, like all historical 
libraries, is essentially memorialistic as indicated by the selection 
and nature of its books. Its manuscript collection is definitely me- 
morial. So also is its museum. Portraits, pictures, and artifacts, 
however artistic some of them may be, are mainly memorialistic. 

Memorialism as a purpose and function, features the meetings, 
addresses, tours, and numerous other activities of the Society. 

The publications of an historical society are its most important 
and probably its most enduring aspect of monumentalism tinged with 
memorialism. Short of the destruction of man and his civilization 
nothing can greatly alter this fact. 

The main direct publication of this Society has been its maga- 
zine, THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. What 
is the nature, the worth of this publication, considered here as the 
most important and probably most enduring monument of the His- 


A s the story of mankind, history is monumental in both size and 
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torical Society of Western Pennsylvania? Whether by fate or by 
Providence, the attempt to answer the question has been assumed 
by the writer. Explanation of the assumption is that he has been 
continuously in touch with the magazine from its first appearance 
in 1918, that he was its editor in its second five years, that he has 
long been on its editorial board, that he has written articles and 
submitted articles by his graduate students and recently has either 
indexed or re-indexed the volumes which have hitherto appeared. 
Whimsically, he is the only person who has read all of it once, most 
of it twice, much of it three times and some of it no less than six 
times. It may well be added that familiarity here has not bred 
contempt. 

The proclamation of the merit and value of our magazine is the 
aim of this endeavor. It may be said that the evaluation herein 
made is resultant rather than pre-determined, though the influence 
of association and other factors cannot be ignored. 

The full years of publication of the magazine run from 1918 to 
1960. It is numbered, in volumes, from I to XLIII. Owing to cir- 
cumstances, some favorable, others unfavorable, the size of individual 
volumes varies greatly. For the first twenty-four years the size 
of the volume varied only slightly. Not including indexes which 
averaged 12 pages per volume the average volume was of 280 pages, 
or 70 pages in length per quarterly issue. The troubled decade 
following the panic of 1929 had no visible effect, for the burden fell 
partly upon the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. At the 
end of the five year survey project, things became more critical and 
on the outbreak of war in late 1942, issues were telescoped and the 
size of the volume reduced by about 40 per cent. Again excluding 
indexes, the average volume was of only 155 pages or only 40 pages 
per number or issue. Such reduction lasted for nearly a decade, 
with the result that forty-three volumes (by number) are the equiva- 
lent of only about thirty-eight volumes of normal proportions. Since 

1955 the size of the average volume has been enlarged. Omitting 
an index of 24 pages, the average size per volume has been about 
378 pages or 94 pages per number or issue 

Omitting the printed indexes, all the volumes of the magazine 
contain about 11,110 pages. By estimation, when due consideration 
is given to much small print scattered widely in issues and volumes, 
they contain 5,500,000 words. There are many publications with 
more words in print but certainly there is here no lack of monumen- 
talism in size. 
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The memorialization in the words and pages of the magazine is 
much more impressive. To this matter attention will be largely con- 
fined. As already stated, this memorialization is highly variegated, 
for an historical magazine is something like an omnibus and its load 
may have many if not all the colors of Joseph’s coat. About fifty 
years ago a high official of a large textbook publishing house stated 
confidentially that of twenty-five manuscripts carefully considered 
and accepted for publication, only one, as a rule, was highly suc- 
cessful financially but that fortunately this one carried the other 
twenty-four. 

Articles in historical magazines are in some degree small books, 
some of them decidedly embryonic although many are of high quality. 
The percentage of great success, however, is much larger than four 
per cent. A somewhat safe estimate is that ten per cent of the major 
items can be classified as distinct successes in scholarship, style and 
format. 

If one finds in the forty-three volumes of THE WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HisTorRICAL MAGAZINE about four hundred and sixty-six 
articles (counting serials as only one article), it can be expected that 
about forty-five will be of the highest quality in content and presen- 
tation. Such articles make a more or less permanent contribution 
to learning and accordingly merit particular notice. A greatly larger 
number of articles, often short, deserve attention and others of con- 
siderable merit deserve mention. With some effort and much risk 
the leading articles might be graded summa cum laude, magna cum 
laude and cum laude. 

It is almost inconceivable that an historical magazine can at 
any time have been without an editor. In large, wealthy and power- 
ful historical societies a full-time editor is sometimes found. The 
writer recalls his surprise when a well known historical society 
director remarked that on the selection of a new editor of its maga- 
zine, it was stipulated that any overt attention to the administration 
of the society or the management of its library, manuscripts or mu- 
seum was strictly prohibited and justification for removal. 

Very commonly, however, historical societies and associations 
have part-time editors. This has been the case with the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. A variation of this situation has 
been that several directors have been editors, and some editors have 
been librarians as well. 

The first editorial régime was that of Charles W. Dahlinger, 
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1918-1922 inclusive. Lawyer, banker and realtor, his part-time 
editorial duties, though a sidetrack, were a matter to which he gave 
consideration bordering upon devotion. Reader, researcher, col- 
lector of books and documents, and scholar, his initial enterprise 
was indispensable. It seems in retrospect that no one else could 
possibly have accomplished what he did in the first five years of 
the magazine. Mr. Dahlinger was in 1918 well known as a writer 
and author of printed works, notably his Pittsburgh: A Sketch of 
Its Early Social Life, published in 1916. During his five year 
editorial régime, he furnished, in monographic articles, edited manu- 
scripts and short items, more than one-fourth of the literary content 
of the first five volumes of the magazine. His well organized and 
well written monographic articles number about six. 

An historical magazine, as already stated, is an omnibus of a 
type. It carries many kinds of passengers and goods. Our maga- 
zine, in its forty-three volumes, mentions a minimum of thirty-five 
thousand index items. Most of these are names of persons. Only 
a small percentage of these items call for index annotation. Names 
of places are only a little less numerous and they likewise rarely 
require index annotation. Topical index items are a matter of much 
more difficulty. There are probably a thousand significant topical 
items in historical magazines and possibly another thousand iess sig- 
nificant topical items. Our magazine undoubtedly refers to more 
than half of these two thousand items. Mere mention of them in 
one line will require about ten pages of double column index and 
since usually they call for annotation, they are likely to require 
fifty pages. 

Merely as a sample of significant topical items, in a relatively 
complete index of our magazine, might be mentioned just fifty of 
these items, namely, Agriculture, the American Revolution, Archae- 
ology, Architecture, Armies, Art, Banking, Boots, Breweries, 
Bridges, Canals, Cattle, Cemeteries, Churches, Civil War, Coal, 
Colleges, Courts, Distilleries, Education, Ferries, Fires, Forts, 
French and Indian War, the Frontier, Furs, Glass, Horses, Hotels, 
Houses, Industries, Internal Improvements, Iron, Labor, Liquor, 
Lumber, Mzps, Medicine, Music, Negroes, Painting, Railroads, Re- 
ligions, Roads, Ships, Slavery, Steel, Surveying, Transportation and 
Whiskey. Other topics, such as Aluminum, Coke, Electricity, Engi- 
neering, Lighting, Oil or Petroleum, and Salt, will quickly come to 
anyone’s mind. 
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Of the many articles written by Mr. Dahlinger, at least five 
can be classified either as with high honor or with the highest honor. 
They include “Old Allegheny” (1, 161-223), “A Place of Great His- 
toric Interest—Pittsburgh’s First Burying-Ground” (2, 205-236), 
“The Moravians and Their Missions Among the Indians of the 
Ohio Valley” (3, 45-67), “Abraham Lincoln in Pittsburgh and the 
Birth of the Republican Party” (3, 145-192) and “Fort Pitt” (5, 
1-44, 87-122). 

As editor, Mr. Dahlinger had several bits of good fortune. He 
published a valuable graduate thesis of highest honor, “The Frontier 
Policy of Pennsylvania,” by George Arthur Cribbs (2, 5-106, 174- 
198). A contribution of the highest worth was presented by Harry 
Elmer Barnes on “The Evolution of American Penology as Illustrated 
by the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania” (4, 191-212). “The 
Life and Times of Robert King, Revolutionary Patriot,” by Henry 
King Siebeneck, is an article of great honor, particularly for its 
clarity and literary style. 

Mr. Dahlinger in his five year editorship began publication ot 
articles by graduate students of the University of Pittsburgh, a 
policy followed by his successors. The first of these seems to have 
been “The Operation of the Fugitive Slave Law in Western Penn- 
sylvania from 1850 to 1860,” by Irene E. Williams; and second, 
“Some Aspects of Pittsburgh’s Industrial Contribution to the World 
War,” by Frank R. Murdoch; the third, “Senator Edgar A. Cowan 
1861-1867,” by B. F. Pershing; the fourth, “George Croghan and 
the Struggle for the Ohio Valley 1748-1758,” by Clarence R. Thayer. 

In significance of subjects, methodical research, organization, 
footnotes, bibliography and literary style. these graduate papers 
made a contribution to the magazine and to regional and local his- 
tory, and can be given honor sometimes simple, but generally high, 
and in a few cases the highest honor. 

As a further tribute to Mr. Dahlinger, it should be understood 
that for a decade he continued his studies and writings in regional 
history. Several of his important articles will later be mentioned. 

As is stated in volume 5, 258-259, Mr. Dahlinger resigned in 
1922 and the writer was made editor for 1923, a position he held 
for the next five years. In retrospect a recollection is that materials 
| for publication were far from satisfactory in quantity as well as in 
quality. The excuse may be given that rarely is a part-time editor 
' able to produce a relatively perfect output. 

Of the sixty-two major articles in the second five volumes, no 
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less than seventeen were by graduate students of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Most of their articles deserve high honor rating. A 
few short ones could well be given only simple honor. Here only 
four articles, those estimated as deserving the highest honor, will be 
mentioned. The first of these four in order of publication is a short 
but scintillating article, “Slavery in Western Pennsylvania,” by 
Edward M. Burns (8. 204-214), an article instrumental in se- 
curing him a lifelong position at Rutgers University. The second 
article by Percy B. Caley was a lengthy serial entitled “Child Life 
in Colonial Western Pennsylvania” (9, 33-49; 104-121, 188-201, 
256-275) ; the third article was by John Geise, a student of the 
history of technology, on the topic “Household Technology of the 
Western Frontier” (10, 85-105). The fourth article “Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, Writer,” by Claude M. Newlin, was the basic 
structure of a later book (10, 224-256). About a dozen other articles 
by graduate students should be mentioned, but time and space forbid it. 

You will recall that among the fifty major subjects mentioned 
above one was that of labor. The editor in 1923 ventured to publish 
a long article on this subject, written by himself. It had the long 
title “The First Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 15th-18th, 1881, A Study in 
Contemporary Newspapers as a Source” (6, 201-233; 7, 29-56). 
Its publication aroused some criticism but actually it has very high 
merit both in the history of labor and in the history of journalism. 

In 1924 first appeared upon the pages of the magazine an article 
by one of the dozen or more women scholars and writers who have 
contributed so much to the magazine as well as to the Society. The 
author was Mrs. S. Kussart and her article, the first of many, was 
entitled “Col. George Woods, Pittsburgh’s First Surveyor” (7, 
73-87). Apart from the lack of footnotes for specific facts, it is a 
first-class article. 

In the language of an old song “I care not what others may 
say,” but in my judgment the article in 1924, by Alexander S. 
Guffey, old Princetonian, on “The First Courts in Western Penn- 
sylvania” deserves very high rating. Two additional articles in 
1924 by Mrs. Kussart on “Earliest Settlements in the Fifteenth 
Ward of the City of Pittsburgh” (7, 188-197) and “Echoes of Early 
Hazelwood and Glenwood” (7, 211-224) fall short of highest ex- 
cellence only in their high degree of localism. 

As a result of legislative, title and case research and of much 
formulation of briefs, lawyers frequently write highly valuable his- 
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torical articles and often produce excellent books. An example of 
| such an article is “The Depreciation and Donation Lands” (8, 1-11), 
by John E. Winner. Some lawyers have hobbies and apply their 
training in pursuing subjects far outside of the realm of purely legal 
matters. A scholarly example is a long serial article by James 
McKirdy on the “Origin of the Names Given to the Counties in 
) Pennsylvania” (8, 37-58, 104-119, 159-172, 235-256). 
Historical society presidents, with research assistance, have pro- 
duced good historical papers. Such is an article by Robert M. Ewing 
on “Hon. Walter Forward” (8, 76-89). 

Mr. Dahlinger presented, in 1925, a monographic article, 
“General Lafayette’s Visit to Pittsburgh in 1825” (8, 129-147). 
In this year the editor had the good fortune to have for publication, 
a magnificent treatise on “David Bruce, Federalist Poet of Western 
Pennsylvania” (8, 175-198, 215-234), by Harry R. Warfel, later a 
distinguished educator. Mr. Warfel also unearthed the highly 
valuable Quaker records of southwest Pennsylvania which were pub- 
lished in 1926, under the title “Old Western Pennsylvania Docu- 
ments of the Society of Friends. Westland Minutes” (9, 53-59, 
202-205, 276-279). <A favorite recollection of the editor is that the 
Board of Editors required him to find circumlocutions in the printed 
text for such Biblical terms (used by the pious Quakers) as “forni- 
cation” and “adultery,” a matter of decency bordering on prudery. 

Without the trappings of historiography, but in fact a primary 
original source document, is an article on the “History of Radio” 
by S. M. Kintner, himself a figure in the evolution of the radio 
(9, 65-89). 

One of the better contributions of 1926 involved the rambling 
but acute reminiscences of P. W. Siebert, which, greatly reorganized 
by the editor, appeared as “Old Bayardstown” (9, 90-103, 169-187). 
Somewhat like the Westland Minutes this article is highly valuable 
as historical source material. 

Another article, of the highest value, by Annie Clark Miller, 
entitled “Old Houses and Estates in Pittsburgh,” was published in 
1926. Excellent in format and style and itself a documentary source, 
it was later published as a pamphlet dedication to her memory (9, 
129-168). 

The value of an historical article depends largely upon re- 
searches made and references to available data. In this category is 
an article by the writer entitled “The Study of History, in the 
University of Pittsburgh” (9, 221-255), probably the first such 
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article on the university. It was also put out as a pamphlet. The 
third great woman writer in the magazine was Mrs. Carroll Miller 
in her truly excellent article, “The Romance of the National Pike” 
(10, 1-37). Based on extensive reading, the article is well organized 
and extremely well written. And the fourth great woman historical 
writer in the magazine is found in 1927, in a superb monographic 
article, “Fort Fayette” (10, 65-84), by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, the 
first of a series of studies by her in later volumes. 

The records show that John Geise became in 1927 a member of 
the publication committee and assumed editorical responsibility in 
1928. He inherited from the previous régime a triple star manu- 
script by Percy B. Caley on “The Life Adventures of Lieutenant 
Colonel John Connolly: The Story of a Tory” (11, 10-49, 76-111, 
144-179, 225-259). This study superseded historically a good 
journalistic work on the subject by F. R. Diffenderfer and a superior 
study by C. M. Burton. 

In 1929, William J. Martin became editor of the magazine and 
continued as such for four years. Thus for ten years members of 
the History Department, as part-time work, assumed the responsi- 
bility for the magazine. While no compensation from the Society 
was involved, these members of the department had a reduction in 
instructional work of about twenty per cent. Thus, to an extent the 
University subsidized editorial work on the magazine for a full decade. 

Mrs. Elvert M. Davis returned to the pages of the magazine in 
1929, with a valuable documentary article entitled “The Letters of 
Tarleton Bates, 1795-1805.” And in April 1929, began a highly 
creditable serial article by Ellis Beals, on “Arthur St. Clair, Western 
Pennsylvania’s Leading Citizen, 1764-1818” (12, 75-96, 175-196). 
An article of merit on a subject of historical significance (12, 211- 
225) treated “Pittsburgh Industries That Used to Be,” the author 
Margaret Elder, a graduate student in history at the University. 
Another lady, Margaret Frew, had published a very good localized 
topic article entitled “Squirrel Hill” (12, 242-256), dealing with its 
settlement and early development, but unfortunately without footnotes 
or bibliography. 

Similarly without footnotes and bibliography but of permanent 
source value is an article, “The Development of the Tin-Plate In- 
dustry,” memoirs of W. C. Cronemeyer (13, 23-54, 123-135). Ina 
world without end such material will be consulted by later generations. 

Mr. Martin as editor was fortunate in having the opportunity 
to publish archaeological studies worthy of acceptance in many dif- 
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ferent types of magazines but perfectly suitable for our magazine. 
The first of these is entitled “Archaeological Work in Westmoreland 
and Fayette Counties 1929,” a report by Robert M. Engberg with 
an introduction by J. Walter Miles (13, 67-103). Containing thirty 
illustrations, it is well organized and well stated. 

And without confirmation, I am confident that the editor in 
July 1930 was happy to present readers with a veritable gem of 
research in another article by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, this one entitled 
“By Invitation of Mrs. Wilkinson, An Incident of Life at Fort 
Fayette” (13, 145-181). No less than three articles of high or 
highest honor appear in the October issue of the 1930 volume of the 
magazine. The first of the three is an installment of “Captain Samuel 
A. Craig’s Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruction” (13, 215-236), 
continued in later numbers or issues and forming one of the very 
best such war documents. The second article, “A Half Century of 
Rivalry Between Pittsburgh and Wheeling,” by F. Frank Crall. is 
an influential contribution to regional history. Well organized, in 
good format and well written stylistically, it is certainly bullet-proof 
if not shell-proof. In this group may also be put an article, “Prob- 
lems of Trade in Early Western Pennsylvania,” by Randolph C. 
Downes. 

Definitely in the classification of highest honor is a serial article 
“The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836,” by Edward Park 
Anderson, an undergraduate senior thesis at Harvard University, 
well demonstrating the merits of education in that school. Appear- 
ing as a serial in four issues (14, 9-22, 92-114, 225-236, and 288- 
309) the article covers seventy-six pages of text and notes. One 
working on the cultural history of Pittsburgh would save much time 
and effort by consulting first this article. 

Captain Craig’s memoirs run in serial through the four issues 
or numbers of 1931 (14, 43-60, 115-137, 191-206, 258-279). 

The first article in volume fourteen, July number, is on “James 
Scott Negley” (14, 69-92), by Alfred P. James. A product of ex- 
tensive research for an article in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, the article, as in our magazine, might be given that learned 
and beloved term of the pedant, the word “definitive.” In addition 
to serials, already mentioned, by Craig and Anderson, the third issue 
of 1931 has another archaeological article by Robert M. Engberg 
with a supplement by George L. Fisher. It is entitled “Algonkian 
Sites of Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, Pennsylvania” (14, 
143-190) and contains many illustrations. 
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In 1931 a great experiment was entered upon at the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. Funds had been granted not only 
for an essential addition to the building but for a five year program 
of research and writing known as the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey. Seemingly an affiliation or adjunct of the Historical 
Society, the Survey with accessible funds and a large personnel, 
gradually overshadowed all else. The director of the Survey, Dr. 
Solon J. Buck, became Director of the Society and, with time, editor 
of its magazine. 

The fourth five years of the magazine may validly be called the 
Buck régime. As editor, Dr. Buck had many advantages such as 
prior experience, adequate finance, a staff of associate researchers, 
many graduate compositions, a heritage of interested authors of 
regional historiography and random materials commonly received 
by such a magazine. It was to be expected that forthcoming volumes 
of the magazine would be superior or excellent. The heritage of 
interested authors of regional historiography is first seen in the final 
outstanding work of Mr. Dahlinger, a long serial on “The Marquis 
Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, Founder of the City of Pittsburgh” 
(15, 3-33, 121-151, 219-261, a total of slightly more than a hundred 
pages), a monograph on the subject not surpassed in the English 
language. Another author of this high type appeared in print in 
the August issue 1932 of the magazine with an article by Lawrence 
A. Orrill, an engineer, on “Christopher Gist and His Sons” (15, 
191-218), possibly the first important biographical monograph on a 
subject later exploited in various graduate schools. 

Other contents of volume fifteen, of much value, are “The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette—A Pioneer Newspaper,” by J. Cutler Andrews, 
which is the first fraction of a major work later published as a 
book; and “Selections from the Letter Book of John Thaw, 1804- 
1808,” most valuable documentary historical material. 

A brief but well organized and well written article of February 
1933 is on an important subject, “Frontier Religion in Western 
Pennsylvania,” by Professor Roy H. Johnson of Thiel College (16, 
23-37). In this year appeared the first long article by Leland D. 
Baldwin, a voluminous author in later years. Under the title “The 
Rivers in the Early Development of Western Pennsylvania” (16, 
79-98), it is a summary treatment of a topic later developed in a 
scholarly well written book sponsored by the Survey. Two articles 
of good historiography in the August issue of 1933 are “Honest 
John Covode,” by A. John Dodds (16, 175-182), and “Albert Gallatin, 
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Western Pennsylvania Politician,” by Russell J. Ferguson (16, 183- 
195). And an article of the best historical type by Arthur C. Bining 
on “The Rise of Iron Manufacture in Western Pennsylvania” (16, 
235-256), a by-product of extensive and intensive research, appears 
in the November issue. 

A scholarly well written article by a great authority on the 
subject appeared in the July issue of 1934. Written by Randolph 
C. Downes, a research associate of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey, it is entitled “Indian War on the Upper Ohio, 1779- 
1782” (17, 93-115). An interesting and provocative article based 
on research and well written, on “The Indian Trader of the Upper 
Ohio Valley,” by John Arthur Adams (17, 163-174), appears in 
the September issue. In this issue also appears a very good article 
on a seemingly dead but ever resurgent subject, “The Beaver and 
Lake Erie Canal,” by Lloyd A. M. Corkan (17, 175-188). 

One comes at this point to the first extensive monographic his- 
torical work by Lily Lee Nixon, then a graduate student and later 
a trustee of the Society. Her theme then and later was Colonel 
James Burd. Her title was “Colonel James Burd in the Braddock 
Campaign” (17, 235-246). Miss Nixon is, in point of time appear- 
ance, the fifth highly distinguished woman author represented in 
the magazine. It would be possible to devote a full gossipy page to 
an article by myself on “Fort Ligonier: Additional Light from Un- 
published Documents” (17, 259-285). It is a summary conden- 
sation of a much larger manuscript prepared for the annual his- 
torical tour of 1934. Its preparation involved a month’s special 
work with subsidies for traveling expenses. It is the first mono- 
graphic treatment of the topic. A combination of honesty and im- 
modesty compels me to give highest rating to the article. 

In volume eighteen (1935) appears an article by one of the best 
known regional historians of Western Pennsylvania, Richard T. 
Wiley, writing on “Colonel Stephen Bayard, His Wife and Their 
Town” (18, 7-25). Partly first-class research and slightly anti- 
quarian, it represents a remarkable combination of highly local and 
wider regional historiography. As a veteran newspaper man Mr. 
Wiley knew how to make history attractive. 

And in number two of this volume appear historical materials 
of the most valuable type in the correspondence of John A. Roebling, 
edited by Randolph C. Downes, with a short introduction, under the 
intriguing but accurate title, “Opportunities for Immigrants in West- 
ern Pennsylvania in 1831” (18, 73-180). The material is vital not 
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only in local history but in the larger matter of the history of the 
American frontier. 

A second article by Lily Lee Nixon, and on “Colonel James 
Burd in the Campaign of 1759,” appears in this volume (18, 109- 
124). In it she maintains the level of scholarship and writing found 
in her earlier contribution. Probably the first historical article by 
William W. McKinney, later a voluminous editor and author of 
Presbyterian historical books, appeared in the September issue of 
the magazine 1935 under the title “The Establishment of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburgh” (18, 177-188). In a way it was the 
introduction to more extended aspects of his beloved subject of 
institutional Presbyterianism. 

Documentary material of highest value on a subject of great 
historical importance is found in the diary of Amasa M. Eaton edited 
with an introduction by Paul H. Giddens under the caption “A 
Visit to the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania in 1865” (18, 189-208). 
Similar documentary material of high regional value is an article, 
“McNair Correspondence: Land Problems of Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania,” edited by Marian Silveus (18, 237-254). 

The resignation and departure of Dr. Buck in late 1935 marked 
the end of one era and the beginning of another régime. For nearly 
twenty years editorial and other responsibilities were met by Franklin 
F. Holbrook, in what may be deservedly called the Holbrook era 
which ended in 1955 with his final illness and unfortunate death. 

A valuable article on “Eighteenth-Century Inns and Taverns of 
Western Pennsylvania,” by John W. Harpster (19, 5-16), and an- 
other on “Presley Neville,” by J. Bernard Hogg (19, 17-26), appear 
in the first issue of 1936, while the June issue contains two im- 
portant articles, the first edited by Leland D. Baldwin under the 
title “Orders Issued by General Henry Lee During the Campaign 
Against the Whiskey Insurrectionists” (19, 79-111) and the second 
a general but comprehensive treatment of “Frontier Economy in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania,” by Solon J. Buck (19, 113-122), a 
by-product of his gleaning as director of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey and material utilized in the well known book, 
The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania. 

Somewhat more anchored but also general is a thoughtful and 
valuable article by Marian Silveus on “Churches and Social Control 
on the Western Pennsylvania Frontier.” Such writing is the highest 
and final type of historiography but lacking elaboration it commonly 
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is not a specific contribution, being an interpretation rather than a 
source or a guide (19, 123-134). 

It is a pleasure to assert the opinion that the best article in the 
magazine is a short one (with only three references and only four 
footnotes) by Frank C. Harper on “The Importance of History in 
Our Generation” (19, 177-188). Well organized, thought through, 
in good perspective and beautifully stated by an old newspaper editor, 
it is a small gem which should have much wider circulation than 
found in a regional historical magazine. 

Yet another president of this society and another lawyer, Henry 
Oliver Evans had published in the magazine a somewhat specialized 
but greatly enlightening article on “Three Notable Collectors of 
Americana” (19, 189-202), notably John Carter Brown, Henry E. 
Huntington, and William L. Clements. I shall merely mention as 
well founded and suggestive my article “Approaches to the Early 
History of Western Pennsylvania” (19, 203-211), a theme later 
used by others though not always with regard to the location of 
historical materials on the history of Western Pennsylvania. 

The December issue of 1936 contains no less than three his- 
torical articles of high or highest rating. The first of these is “The 
Glass Industry of Western Pennsylvania, 1797-1857” by a graduate 
student, William Bining (19, 255-268). The second an excellent 
article by Russell J. Ferguson entitled “A Cultural Oasis in North- 
western Pennsylvania” (19, 269-280) referring to Meadville and 
utilizing the hitherto unexploited Reynolds Collection of that city. 
The third article, somewhat sketchy but solidly based on personal 
familiarity, is “The Birth and Growth of the Oil Industry,” by 
Charles L. Suhr, well known regional oil industry official. 

The first issue of the magazine for 1937 coritains four valuable 
articles, notably “Success to the Railroad” by the gifted writer, 
E. Douglas Branch, “The Iron Industry in Clarion County,” by 
Theophilus Wilson (20, 15-30), “William Findley in Pennsylvania 
Politics,” an important subject, by Callista Schramm, and “Isaac 
Mason, the First Ironmaster West of the Alleghenies,” an important 
regional topic, by Evelyn Abraham, a researcher in regional history. 

Favorable mention should be made also of the appearance in 
the June issue of articles, by Clarence Edward Macartney on “The 
First Republican Convention” (20, 83-100) ; by Marcellin C. Adams 
on “The Charcoal Furnace at Shadyside Station in Pittsburgh” (20, 
101-112) ; and by Frank B. Sessa on “Walter Forward in the Penn- 
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sylvania Constitutional Convention of 1837-38,” portion of a thesis 
for a graduate degree. 

In volume twenty (123-132) is a gem of historical research 
and writing as to type, content and statement, an article on “Mer- 
chants and Merchandising in Pittsburgh 1759-1800,” by Howard C. 
Douds, a paper of such excellence that it won him an offer of a 
fellowship in the University of Pennsylvania. 

An introduction to much more extensive book publication by 
its author and by William Keller is an article and a calendar of writ- 
ings in “Henry Marie Brackenridge and His Writings” (20, 181- 
196), by John Francis McDermott. Sometimes highly valuable 
material is printed under “Notes and Documents.” To Pittsburghers, 
particularly, such is “Major Darlington’s Diary of Service in the 
War of 1812,” edited by John W. Harpster (20, 197-214). 

In the same volume (231-264) is a comprehensive scholarly 
article by Alston G. Field on “The Press in Western Pennsylvania 
to 1812”; another railroad article by E. Douglas Branch is found 
with the Madison Avenue title “Pittsburgh and the Terrible Hemp- 
field”; while Lewis C. Walkinshaw contributes informational re- 
search study on “Higher Education at Mount Pleasant” (275-286). 

In issue number one of volume 21 of 1938, Franklin F. Holbrook 
after long and tiring investigation produced a remarkably fine article 
on the history of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
under the caption “Our Historical Society” (21, 1-30). It may well 
be described by the word “definitive.” It might be classified as a 
model of such history. This paper is an effort to do for our maga- 
zine what Mr. Holbrook did so well for our Society. 

In issue number two of June, 1938, appears as the first article 
a top-notch highest honor treatise by Fletcher Hodges, Jr., on the 
subject “A Pittsburgh Composer and His Memorial” (21, 77-106). 
If it has not been issued as a pamphlet and duly copyrighted it 
should be both in the interest of Mr. Hodges and of the magazine. 

A type of high level historical criticism appears in this issue 
in an article by Richard T. Wiley on “Lafayette in Western Penn- 
sylvania” (21, 107-118). It is followed immediately by an excellent 
article by Walter J. McClintock on “Title Difficulties of the Holland 
Land Company in Northwestern Pennsylvania” (21, 119-138). 

With the matter of modesty disregarded, I believe that an un- 
biased historical judge would give high rating to my article, “The 
Nest of Robbers” (21, 165-178), which presents the history of the 
years 1755-1758, from the point of view of the story of Fort Du- 
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quesne rather than from the angle of the English frontier. And in 
the same issue is a scholarly and valuable article by Alvin G. Faust 
on “Some Aspects of the Social History of Somerset County” (21, 
193-208), a work of love by a well trained native of the county. 
A somewhat new field of history and an article based on a forgotten 
man are well presented by Theodore R. Parker in his “William J. 
Kountz, General McClellan’s Superintendent of River Transpor- 
tation, 1861-62” (21, 237-254). In it printed reports are supple- 
mented by research in unpublished archives. Cultural history in its 
better quality is found in “Morgan Neville, Early Western Chroni- 
cler” (21, 255-266), by John T. Flanagan of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Antislavery is an important topic in American history and 
Robert Wallace Brewster in March, 1939 provided a scientific and 
well written article properly entitled “The Rise of the Antislavery 
Movement in Southwestern Pennsylvania” (22, 1-18) but with 
emphasis on Washington County. American frontier life, as viewed 
by a pious clergyman, is found well depicted in the “Recollections of 
Boyhood Years in Southwestern Pennsylvania, 1788-1804,” by Wil- 
liam Winans (22, 19-46). It is both highly entertaining and greatly 
informational. Three superior articles were printed in the June 
1939 issue, “The Ohio Company and Its Relations to Western Penn- 
sylvania” (22, 73-86), by Kenneth P. Bailey, an authority on the 
subject, “Lord Dunmore and the Pennsylvania-Virginia Boundary 
Dispute” (22, 87-100), by Percy B. Caley, a section of a bulky 
doctors thesis, and a scholarly well written article on “Justus Erich 
Bollman,” by Henry K. Siebeneck, who here as well as elsewhere 
demonstrated splendid historical authorship. 

Mr. Holbrook despite the depression and the relative poverty 
of the Society was able to publish in September 1939 three articles 
of high honor and one greatly important historical document. The 
first of the articles was “The Early History of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Bed” (22, 165-176), by Howard N. Eavenson, probably the greatest 
world authority on the subject. The second, based on a masters 
thesis, was “Abner Lacock, Beaver County’s Exponent of the Ameri- 
can System” (22, 177-187), by Harry Houtz, and the third, “The 
French Creek Feeder and Conneaut Reservoir” (22, 188-200), by 
Walter J. McClintock. The important document edited by E. 
Douglas Branch is an inventory of the effects or possessions left, 
at his death, by Colonel Henry Bouquet. 
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The particularly excellent feature of the December issue of 1939 
is an article by Sewell E. Slick, entitled “William Wilkins, Pitts- 
burgher Extraordinary” (22, 217-236), a short biography based on 
considerable research. 

In the March issue of 1940, Lily Lee Nixon appears in her 
third article in a series “Colonel James Burd in the Campaign of 
1760” (23, 13-24). Her article is followed by a highest standard 
article by Nathan D. Shappee on the subject “Spoliation and En- 
croachment in the Conemaugh Valley before the Johnstown Flood 
of 1889” (23, 25-48), an essential introduction to the story of the 
disastrous outcome. 

Probably not the full picture nor the last word on so important 
a subject is an article in the June issue by Catherine Backofen on 
“Congressman Harmar Denny” (23, 65-78). As in the case of 
numerous others, this article is a by-product of graduate research 
and furnishes an introduction to the more comprehensive unpublished 
thesis. 

If in sedate writing one may use the language of the amusement 
park, Mr. Shappee again rings the bell at the top of the pole, in 
his second article, “The Johnstown Flood and Pittsburgh’s Relief, 
1889” (23, 79-98). A possible comment might be that it is really 
two articles in one. Volume twenty-three in its fourth number con- 
tains another condensed but soundly based biography of a prominent 
Pittsburgher in the article by Walter T. Kamprad, on “John Ormsby, 
Pittsburgh’s Original Citizen,” a flamboyant title but an intensive 
study of one of the real founders of Pittsburgh. The article is 
regional and local history at its best in type and quality. 

With volume twenty-three editor Holbrook completed the first 
five years of his régime. From what has been said already, it is 
obvious that in finding and printing high class historical articles his 
success can be considered as little short of astounding. Could he 
with the troubled world of 1941 expect to have equal fortune and 
success for the following years: That was his question and became 
his continuing problem. 

A somewhat specialized but scholarly regional historian, Merle 
H. Deardorff of Warren, Pennsylvania, provided a significant article 
in the March issue of 1941, on “The Cornplanter Grant in Warren 
County” (24, 1-22), a topic of national and possibly international 
interest. Its main defect is the lack of footnote references to specific 
historical data. 

Another great Pittsburgher is the subject of a very good article 
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by M. Flavia Taylor on “The Political and Civic Career of Henry 
Baldwin” (24, 37-50), based upon a more comprehensive unpublished 
manuscript. 

One of the great scholars, great speakers and great writers of 
twentieth century Pittsburgh was George Seibel. Something of his 
excellence appears in a brief article on “Pittsburgh’s Place in the 
Fourth Estate” (24, 51-58). The defect of the article is its brevity. 
It might well have been several times larger, but its length was pre- 
determined by the fact that it was merely an address. 

Attention has already been given to the scholarship and literary 
ability of Henry King Siebeneck. Both of these, and particularly 
his literary ability, are demonstrated in an article of June, 1941, en- 
titled “William Pitt and John Forbes” (24, 69-92), an article indi- 
cating mastery of the European origins and background of American 
civilization. 

Another regional historian of national and probably international 
reputation appears in our magazine for September 1941 in an article 
“Pittsburgh and the Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry to 1866” 
(24, 137-160), by Paul H. Giddens, the leading American authority 
on the general subject of the history of petroleum. A better article 
on the topic does not exist and cannot be expected. 

Another president of the Society, and a lawyer by profession, 
was both scholarly and literary, as shown by an excellent article 
(24, 161-182) entitled “Notes on Pittsburgh Transportation Prior 
to 1890,” by Henry Oliver Evans. 

Volume twenty-four also contains an article of high value by 
Virginia Beck on the subject “The Evolution of Government in 
Allegheny County, 1788-1808” (24, 209-228); and a highly spe- 
cialized but valuable article by C. Maxwell Myers on “The Influence 
of Western Pennsylvania in the Campaign of 1860” (24, 229-250). 
As indicated above in the case of William W. McKinney, clergymen, 
as well as lawyers, became excellent historiographers. Another 
illustration is found in an article “Social Life and Church Discipline 
Among Baptist Churches on the Western Pennsylvania Frontier” 
(25, 47-60), by James A. Davidson, the article a by-product of 
extensive and intensive research on a graduate thesis. Mention has 
previously been made of the engineer, Lawrence A. Orrill, who did 
so well in his study of the Gist family. He appears again in the 
issue of September-December 1942, with an excellent research story 
on “General Edward Hand” (25, 99-112). 


The most serious researcher on the history of music in early 
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Pittsburgh, Edward G. Baynham, had published in the magazine in 
1942, a special article on the subject “Henry Kleber, Early 
Pittsburgh Musician” (25, 113-120). Immediately following it, is 
a magnificent article of the earlier Douds type, entitled “Pittsburgh, 
the Hub of Western Commerce, 1800-1850” (25, 121-134), by 
Catherine Reiser, and an indispensable introduction to the com- 
mercial history of the city. In the same issue is a short but masterful 
article by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., on “Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Eighteenth Century Antislavery Movement” (25, 135- 
142), an important subject presented by a well known Pennsylvania 
scholar, writer and editor. 

In volume twenty-six the seemingly indefatigable historical stu- 
dent scholar and writer, Henry K. Siebeneck, presents a fourth very 
high standard article entitled “William Pitt, Earl of Chatham and 
the Taxation of America” (26, 1-20). Editor Holbrook must have 
relied greatly on Mr. Siebeneck. Much church history is a praise- 
worthy feature of our magazine. It is found at its best in an article 
on “The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Western Pennsylvania” 
(26, 21-46), by Ellis B. Burgess, a recognized authority in that field. 
And in the same issue is a greatly superior article by E. Willard 
Miller on “The Industrial Structure of the Bradford Oil Region” 
(26, 59-78), a study as well in regional sociology. 

In volume twerity-six along with the above good articles is 
found a superior essay by Paul Felton on “The Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad” (26, 117-128), a digest of an extensive unpub- 
lished graduate thesis. 

Mr. Siebeneck, closely identified with the Society for many 
years, presents in volume twenty-seven a highly specialized and legal- 
istic article on “Pittsburgh’s Civil War Fortification Claims” (27, 
1-20). His general scholarship is evidenced in the introductory pages. 

In Howard N. Eavenson, Mr. Holbrook registered another 
author of superior quality. An oil engineer and thereby a student 
of maps, Mr. Eavenson presented one intensive map study in his 
“Pattin’s Map of the Road to Shannopintown” (27, 21-28). Since 
no copy of the map has survived, Mr. Eavenson literally reconstructed 
the route of Pattin by extensive and intensive study of contemporary 
materials of the year 1754 and provides a map corresponding with 
such data. 

A most valuable document, often used later, is “Colonel Eyre’s 
Journal of His Trip from New York to Pittsburgh, 1762” (27, 
37-50), probably the first imprint of the item. And certainly one 
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of the finest frontier documents, edited by Donald H. Yoder, is found 
in an article “He Rode with McKendree, Selections from the Auto- 
biography of Jacob Bishop Crist” (27, 51-78). Some half a dozen 
or more good articles are found in the latter part of volume twenty- 
seven and in volume twenty-eight, the latter volume in Nos. 1 and 
2, devoted entirely to short articles and lists related to the Great 
Fire of 1845. While interesting and valuable, most of the material 
about the fire can hardly be classified as historiography of a high type. 

Volume twenty-nine is an improvement on its immediate prede- 
cessors. Mr. Holbrook was greatly fortunate in having Mrs. Elvert 
M. Davis present for publication a magnificent manuscript entitled 
“The Bates Boys on the Western Waters.” The first installment, 
Part I, appeared in the March-June issue of 1946 (29, 1-34). The 
second installment, Part II, followed in the September-December 
issue (29, 85-138) ; the third installment, Part III, is found in the 
March-June issue of 1947 (30, 15-67), and the fourth and final in- 
stallment, Part IV, September-December issue (30, 107-144). This 
document of a hundred and seventy-seven pages in print was an 
editorial bonanza. Its range, scholarship and style of composition 
give it a quality of universal character. 

Immediately following the first installment of Mrs. Davis’ mas- 
terpiece is another good article, one by Leroy O. Meyers on the 
subject “Bituminous Coal Stripping in Pennsylvania” (29, 35-52). 

In volume thirty appears another demonstration of the scholar- 
ship of Henry King Siebeneck featuring this time polemic ability 
and acute critical powers in an article entitled “Hervey Allen vs. 
Arthur St. Clair” (30, 73-94). The regard of Mr. Holbrook for 
Mr. Siebeneck’s work is shown by the uniformity with which he 
began an issue with one of Mr. Siebeneck’s articles. Henry Oliver 
Evans demonstrated a second time his ability to present historical 
data in a judicious narrative on “Judge Thomas Mellon and His 
Family” (31, 1-12). 

And in the March-June issue of 1948 an earlier contributor, 
Ernest C. Miller, presents an interesting but well established narra- 
tive on “John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Region” (31, 
26-47). The September-December issue of 1948 contains superior 
articles by Thomas C. Pears III on glass, by James A. Kehl on a 
newspaper, and by Frank W. Stonecipher on the tariff. To these 
should be added a lovely, artistic, literary, reminiscent biography by 
Thornton Oakley, himself a well known illustrator. History may 
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have the merit of beauty along with the merit of truth, and here in 
our magazine is a nice bit of evidence of this fact. 

In my notes I have put only one star after my article “Western 
Pennsylvania the Military School of George Washington” (32, 1-10) 
because while eminently sound and based on acquaintance with much 
source material, it involves somewhat obvious generalization. The 
following article, “Jeffersonian Democracy and the Tree of Liberty, 
1800-1803” (32, 11-44), by Edward Everett, is deserving of high 
rating in content, format and style. ‘Charles Brewer, Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century Philanthropist” (32, 45-58), by C. Stanton Belfour, 
properly popularizes a relatively unknown worthy and reveals an 
aspect of social history not commonly propagated. The high honor 
article of the September-December issue of 1949 is probably that of 
Dorothy Daniel on “The First Glasshouse West of the Alleghenies” 
(32, 97-113), an article featured by the use of archives and manu- 
script materials. 

In volume thirty-three (1950) are two good articles and two 
superior ones. The first of the good ones is by James L. Kelso, 
“Seminaries of the Presbyterian Family in the Pittsburgh Area” 
(33, 1-10). The other is by Thomas C. Campbell, Jr., on “The 
Wabash—The Gould Downfall” (33, 21-42). The first of the two 
superior articles is by A. John Dodds on “Philander C. Knox— 
Legal Adviser to Pittsburgh Business” and the second is “The 
Financial History of Pittsburgh, The Early Period, 1816-1865” (33, 
43-64), by James H. Thompson, teacher of economics and business 
administration. Probably no political history student would have 
thought of writing on this valuable topic but it has unquestionable 
historical value. It is also a guide to a more extensive thesis work 
on the subject. 

Mr. Holbrook, troubled by Society finances and the resulting 
lack of clerical assistance, was nevertheless able, in the combined 
September-December issue of 1950, to present four articles of high 
value and quality. The first of these, worthy probably of great honor, 
was on the subject, “John Smilie, Forgotten Champion of Early 
Western Pennsylvania” (33, 77-89), by the productive young scholar, 
Edward G. Everett. The second one was by myself with its par- 
ticular merit indicated by the title “A Political Interpretation of the 
Whiskey Insurrection” (33, 90-101). Indirectly it is an implication 
that the so-called economic interpretation of the insurrection and of 
any other movement is not the last word on an historical matter. 
The third article, “David Dick, a Meadville Inventor” (33, 102- 
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110), by Robert D. Duncan, publicizes a neglected but important 
minor figure in the history of science and technology in Western 
Pennsylvania. To the names of David Alter and Samuel Kier he 
had added the name of David Dick. The fourth article of superior 
quality is a masterful regional political portrayal entitled ““The Liberal 
Republican Revolt of 1872 and the Oil Regions” (33, 111-124), by 
Harold M. Helfman of Ohio State University. 

In 1951, Mr. Holbrook was able to maintain the standard of 
excellence so well established in the preceding year. All four of the 
major articles in the first issue are superior, that is of high if not 
of highest quality. The first of these, with an introduction by 
Fletcher Hodges, Jr., is the first installment of a long posthumously 
published manuscript, found among the papers of Harvey B. Gaul. 
It has the obviously double value of being a critique of Stephen C. 
Foster by a scholarly musical composer and a revelation of the point 
of view and life of Harvey Gaul. The first installment of “The 
Minstrel of the Alleghenies” (34, 1-22) begins this volume. Three 
installments follow in the three later issues (34, 97-117, 163-183, 
and 239-260). Simple comment is that this is material of permanent 
cultural historical value. 

The second superior article, somewhat specialized and narrow, 
but significant locally, is Charles Shetler’s “James O’Hara’s Land- 
holdings in Allegheny County” (34, 23-33). The third such article 
is by Henry King Siebeneck and is entitled “John Tyler, Our First 
Accidental President” (34, 35-50, 119-133). The article is highly 
Hamiltonian and Whiggish, definitely polemic and only one side of 
problems. In itself as a type it has permanent value. It also is 
based mainly upon printed materials rather than upon manuscript 
collections. In it the author again served well the harassed but never 
surrendering editor. 

My paper on “The Role of Virginia and Virginians in the 
Early History of Southwestern Pennsylvania” (34, 51-63) is some- 
what general and on a hackneyed theme, being understood by others 
if not by all, but it was based on primary materials and familiarity 
with the subject. 

In addition to installments of the articles on Foster by Harvey 
B. Gaul and on John Tyler by Henry K. Siebeneck, issue number 
two of 1951 includes a good article on “The Scaife Family and the 
Scaife Company” (34, 85-95), by J. Vernor Scaife, Jr. By reason 
of its short length it is summary and it is without footnotes and 
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bibliography, but it is soundly based on family papers and personal 
knowledge. It is an essential guide to any later fuller development 
of the topic. In addition to the third installment of the Harvey Gaul 
manuscript the September issue of 1951 contains good but summary 
articles by authoritative and scholarly authors, “Pittsburgh Working 
Men’s Party,” by William A. Sullivan (34, 151-161), and “The 
Indian Frontier” (34, 185-198), by Wilbur R. Jacobs. These are 
of value as guides to more extensive works on these subjects by these 
authors. In addition to the fourth installment of the Harvey B. Gaul 
manuscript, the December issue of 1951 contains a valuable article 
on an important subject in William D. McCoy’s article, “Public Edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh 1835-1950” (34, 219-238), and a brief but 
scholarly article by James T. Sheep, on “James M. Swank, Pioneer 
Historian of the Iron and Steel Industry” (34, 261-269). 

The first issue of the magazine for 1952 contains two good 
articles, respectively “The Pennsylvania Dutch” (35, 1-16), by Coit 
R. Hoechst, and “Jeremiah Sullivan Black, Somerset’s Great Lawyer” 
(35, 17-24), by Clarence Edward Macartney. It contains also a 
genuine contribution in an article entitled “Singing Pittsburgh” (35, 
25-36), by George Swetnam, well known locally as a remarkable 
combination of historical scholarship and journalism. 

Along with three good articles respectively by Frank W. Stone- 
cipher, Eugene Kaufman, and William A. Hunter, the June issue of 
1952 begins a monumental series of articles of the familiar local, 
regional and primarily genealogical type under the general heading 
“Robinson Run Sketches,” by Milton M. Allison. The first of these 
has the subtitle “Iffley Ghost Town” (35, 91-102). In the issue 
also is a good general article entitled “The Telephone Comes to 
Pittsburgh” (35, 103-111), by Salvin Schmidt. 

The second installment of “Robinson Run Sketches” entitled 
“The Nobles of Noblesburg” is accompanied in the September 1952 
issue by a study in public opinion in an article by Schuyler Marshall 
on “Editorial Comment on the Spanish Civil War in the Pittsburgh 
Newspapers” (35, 123-132). The editor was also fortunate in being 
able to secure for publication in the December issue an interpretative 
article, “Culture in Pittsburgh, Past and Present” (35, 183-192), 
by an acute observer, Leland Hazard. 

Highest rating must be given to an European author, writing on 
an European subject of great importance to Western Pennsylvania, 
“Scotch-Irish Emigration, An Imperial Problem” (35, 193-209), 
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by Edward R. R. Green. It is a part of the European background 
without which the history of the United States is a truncated cone. 

In the midst of financial trouble and publication or printing 
difficulties, editor Holbrook continued to issue in volume thirty-six 
articles of higher or highest quality. The continuation of “Robinson 
Run Sketches,” this time under the subtitle of “Pioneers John and 
Martha McDonald,” is accompanied in the March issue by the first 
installment of a first-class serial article of Hugh G. Cleland on the 
subject “John B. C. Lucas, Physiocrat on the Frontier” (36, 1-15, 
87-100, 141-168). In addition to its larger value as a broad picture 
of the American frontier it has the particular merit of presenting 
the counterpart of the widely accepted picture of Judge Alexander 
Addison, the famous Federalist ideal. 

Definitely in the first class of historical magazine articles is the 
“Birth of the American Crucible Steel Industry,” by Harrison 
Gilmer (36, 17-36). In less than a full score of pages he presents 
a relatively complete story, the full revelation of which might well 
have filled a book of considerable size. 

Contemporary history both informational and delightful, as well 
as greatly aesthetic, is the article in the June issue of 1953, by Earl 
E. Moore, properly entitled “The Adventures of an Antiquary” 
(36, 65-86). Nowhere in any historical magazine is the relation of 
antiquarianism to social and cultural history better indicated. 

A very good but probably not fully complete treatment of the 
subject is seen in George L. Davis’ “Pittsburgh’s Negro Troops in 
the Civil War” (36, 101-113). The author, a vigorous researcher, 
presents a well organized and lucid picture of the facts. And in 
addition to the final installment of the Cleland article on L.ucas, 
the September-December issue of the magazine is featured by a 
learned article on George Washington’s trip west in 1753, by W. 
Walter Braham. Based on consultation of available printed and 
manuscript sources, the work is fortified by careful observation by 
Judge Braham in travel over the region involved. The title is self- 
explanatory, “From Logstown to Venango with George Washington” 
(36, 125-140), and like the good lawyer and judge he was, the 
author adheres strictly to the case and the facts involved. 

In 1954, Mr. Holbrook reached unknowingly the last full year 
of his editorship and life. It is noteworthy that in this last year, 
he published in the magazine no less than nine superior articles and 
three that might be classified as superlative. This fact alone is a 
monument to the man, a monumental feature of our magazine. 
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The first article in the March number of 1954 was “A Glimpse 
of the Life and Letters of Henry Marie Brackenridge” (37, 1-17), 
by William F. Keller. It is a gleaning of three years of subsidized 
research on the younger Brackenridge and a lead to further reading 
in Keller’s final book. Here one has history, “the story of man- 
kind,” at its scientific best. A definitely superior article is that by 
William Young Brady entitled “Brodhead’s Trail up the Allegheny, 
1799” (37, 19-31). Equal in quality and value is the article by 
Maurice A. Mook, “Crawford County Number Two—A Now Ex- 
tinct Old Order Amish Community of the 1930's,” based on field 
work as well as upon libraries and archives. It depicts lovingly an 
humble yet lofty people and the world around them. In this group 
of four belongs the article of George Roadman entitled “Daniel 
Sturgeon, A Study in Obscurity” (37, 46-55) which despite its 
title is a valuable contribution, at its least, to regional history. 

Lois Mulkearn may be modestly characterized as one of the 
greatest of local historical scholars in the region. She possessed 
mastery not only of printed materials but of distant manuscript 
collections. All this is seen in her masterful article “Half King, 
Seneca Diplomat of the Ohio Valley” (37, 65-81). A different type 
of article revealing the relations of politics and literature is a short 
essay of Abe C. Ravitz entitled “The Hudibrastic Attack on Western 
Pennsylvania Politics, 1798-1804” (37, 83-90). 

Articles without references in footnotes and without bibliography 
are, as a rule, general and not normally given very high rating unless 
perchance they are contemporary in which case they become history 
material rather than historiography. But there are some exceptions, 
one of which is a masterful presentation by Stanton Belfour on “The 
Philanthropic Tradition in Pittsburgh” (37, 91-105). 

“Joseph C. Sibley, Democratic Presidential Aspirant in 1896” 
(37, 107-115) is a worthy topic of our regional history and is well 
though summarily treated by Lewis W. Rathgeber. 

To the very last the unwavering editor continued excellent selec- 
tion and presentation of papers. As all his authors will agree, he 
handled texts, in matters of accuracy, grammar, rhetoric and good 
taste, with great ability but without animus or offense. His last 
issue, volume thirty-seven, numbers three and four, Fall-Winter, 
1954-5, as it is styled, measures up fully to his best standards. 

The first article, “The French Advance into the Ohio Country” 
(37, 130-151), though overshadowed by a later pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, both by Donald H. Kent, belongs in the highest class of 
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regional historiography. John P. Cowan was at his historical best 
in a paper on “George Washington at Fort Necessity” (37, 153-180). 

Full credit for the article of Lowell Innes on “First Permanent 
Glass Collection for Pittsburgh” cannot be given our magazine since 
it is acknowledgedly a slightly altered reprint of the item earlier 
printed in the Carnegie Magazine. 

As a note (37, 205) referring to the last number of the volume 
says, “This edition of the magazine was only in partial state of readi- 
ness for the printer at the time of Mr. Holbrook’s illness and has 
been completed for publication by his associates.’ The associates 
are not named, but under the direction of Mr. Christie, they seem 
to have been Dorothy Daniel and Prudence Trimble, to whom credit 
is due. 

In the Spring-Summer issue of 1955, with Miss Trimble as 
editor, is presented an obituary of “Franklin Fisk Holbrook 1883- 
1955,” by Robert D. Christie (38, 2-3). As a biographical sketch 
it is brief. As an estimation it is surpassingly good. To it might 
be added the fact that Mr. Holbrook edited our magazine for twenty 
years whereas his four predecessors had served for only periods of 
five years each. And it should be stated here that whatever the 
reduction in page per volume and the irregularity in appearance 
which may be seen, they were caused by seemingly irremediable cir- 
cumstances, while the quality of the articles and the editorial treat- 
ment maintained throughout a high level. 

The illness and eventual death of editor Holbrook precipitated 
another period for our magazine. The responsibility was great and 
the way none too easy and smooth. The magazine was very for- 
tunate in the establishment of this, its sixth period, under the editor- 
ship of Prudence Trimble. 

The first article in the Spring-Summer issue of 1955 was by a 
widely recognized authority, Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt, en- 
titled “William Penn and Pennsburg Manor of Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania” (38, 5-20), condensed from (her) William Penn, Horti- 
culturist. It is brief and without footnotes and bibliography, but 
it is solidly founded upon the surviving bulky papers of William Penn. 

In this issue is a second high level research article by Maurice 
A. Mook, entitled “A Brief History of Former, Now Extinct, Amish 
Communities in Pennsylvania” (38, 33-46). With its extensive 
footnotes (pp. 40-46) it is a veritable guide to further reading and 
research on the subject of the Amish. And mention must be made 
of a good article on John Heckewelder (38, 21-32) by Philip H. 
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Lantz; an article by James M. Myers entitled “The Ligonier Valley 
Railroad as It Touched the Life of Latrobe” (38, 47-55), a by- 
product of intensive graduate research for a graduate thesis; and the 
article by Park H. Martin on “Pittsburgh—City of New Pioneers” 
(38, 57-69), a valuable discussion of the moot question of city plan- 
ning, by an authority on the subject. 

Miss Trimble made a hit in publishing in the second issue of 
the magazine under her régime, a neglected graduate thesis sub- 
mitted by its author, Howard Glenn Clark. Such theses do not 
always make good historical magazine material but John Fraser was 
an important frontier figure. Mr. Clark was highly cooperative and 
the editor was able to present as a serial “John Fraser, Western 
Pennsylvania Frontiersman” (38, 83-93; 39, 35-43, 109-124), a 
magazine item of unusual public interest. In this issue is also a 
valuable field trip of research article by C. W. W. Elkin entitled 
“Remarks on Some Old Cemeteries of the Pittsburgh Region” (38, 
95-110) ; and of high value is a brief but valuable article, “John 
Bartram’s Journey to Pittsburgh in the Fall of 1761” (38, 111-115), 
edited by Bartram’s grandson, Francis D. West. 

As already asserted, lawyers often put out excellent historiog- 
raphy. Sometimes it is the end result of professional legal activity 
which turns up relatively hidden or forgotten matters. Such is a 
very high level article, “Evergreen Hamlet,” by Charles C. Arens- 
berg (38, 117-133). It is characterized by legal directness and clarity. 

Volume thirty-nine, number one (1956), in addition to its in- 
stallment of the John Fraser article, contains three other items of 
superior rating, the first of them, “The Earliest Wills Recorded in 
Allegheny County and Something of Their Authors” (39, 1-16), by 
Ella Chalfant, a piece of archival and documentary research; a sec- 
ond, “George Washington and the Crystallization of Political Parties 
in Western Pennsylvania” (39, 17-24), by Hugh Cleland; and the 
third, “Early Historical Flasks of Pittsburgh and the Monongahela 
District” (39, 25-34), by L. Earl Dambach, an authority on this 
novel matter and a new writer for the magazine. 

The great continuous and, it is hoped, continuing interest of 
the History Department of the nearby University in our magazine 
is clearly seen in issue number two of 1956. All three of the major 
items are of such origin, one of them the third installment of the 
John Fraser biography (39, 109-124); another the research study 
of Robert E. Carlson on “Pittsburgh Newspaper Reactions to James 
Buchanan and the Democratic Party in 1856” (39, 71-81) ; the third 
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a further contribution by Edward G. Everett on the interesting topic 
“Pennsylvania Raises an Army, 1861” (39, 83-108). 

The mutual indebtedness to each other on the part of our maga- 
zine and the History Department of the local University is well 
seen in the third number of volume thirty-nine which presents a 
good article by James H. Mast on “William Findley’s Attempt to 
Move the State Capital to Harrisburg in 1787” (39, 167-173), and 
two highly superior articles respectively by Thurman W. Hubner 
on “Walter Lowrie (1784-1863), Educator, United States Senator, 
and Secretary of the United States Senate” (39, 145-162), and by 
George L. Davis on “Pittsburgh’s Industrial Representation in Fairs 
and Expositions 1852-1900” (39, 175-185). And to these articles 
must be added a valuable documentary item on “Indian Captives 
Released by Colonel Bouquet” (39, 187-203), based on materials 
found in the William L. Clements Library and edited by William 
L. Ewing. 

In the last issue of the volume appears (39, 223-241) a manu- 
script of Ida M. Tarbell, found after her death among her papers. 
Edited by Ernest G. Miller, it is mainly of antiquarian value. Miss 
Tarbell did not offer it for publication and probably would not 
herself have offered it in the form in which it was found. 

The major items of superior value in this last issue of 1956 
are documentary. They include the correspondence during the 
Mexican War of Colonel William Barton of Uniontown, edited by 
Bert Anson (39, 243-263); and, of possibly greater value, “Nine 
Unpublished Letters of Henry Marie Brackenridge” (39, 265-278), 
edited, with an introduction, by John Francis McDermott. 

Superior items appear in the Spring issue of 1957 in, first, an 
illustrated article by Lowell Innes on “Forerunner in American 
Glass, The New Gorley Case” (40, 1-12) ; secondly, in a document 
linking Pittsburgh with the far West in a story “My Trip Across 
the Plains” (40, 13-20), by Margaretta Faber McClintock, edited 
by Charles A. McClintock; and in a further article on the Civil War 
by Edward G. Everett, this one entitled “The Rise of Philanthropic 
Agencies in Pennsylvania in 1861” (40, 21-32). 

Favorable comment must be made in mention as of good value 
and type three additional items, one a reprint of parts of a rare book, 
involving the memoirs of Andrew Sherburne 1818 (40, 33-39), a 
second a summary item on “Painting in Pittsburgh from the Frontier 
Settlement to the Industrial Development” (40, 41-44), by Walter 
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Read Hovey, and the third a second article of value on James 
Buchanan in 1856 (40, 45-57), by Robert E. Carlson. 

This paper was intended to be something both less and more 
than a calendar or bibliography. It may therefore be said concisely 
that five major items appear in the Summer issue of 1957, four of 
them good by any standard of evaluation and one of them superior 
if not superlative, t.e., “The Story of Ross Mountain Club, A Van- 
ishing Type of American Summer Resort” (40, 115-129), by Eliza- 
beth Reed Orr. It might be said that documents perish, while a 
documented narrative, such as the above mentioned story, in print 
rolls on like a river. More modestly it is a lasting fountain. 

In the third issue of 1957, I should double star two documentary 
articles, the first entitled “Down the Rivers, A Rafting Journal of 
1859, from Warren, Pennsylvania, to Louisville,” edited. with an 
introduction, by Ernest C. Miller (40, 149-162), and “The Frank 
H. Shiras Letters, 1862-1865,” similarly edited by Wallace F. Work- 
master (40, 163-190), and I should single star the other two major 
articles, the first “Washington, Pa., Newspaper Battles, 1817-1825,” 
by George H. Roadman (40, 191-204); and the second “Galusha 
Grow—Pennsylvania’s Champion of the Homestead Act” (40, 205- 
216), by Robert D. Ilisevich. 

In the last issue of 1957, I should double star or, possibly, triple 
star its three major articles. In research done, content and format 
they are definitely superior. The first of the three is “Notes on 
the Henry Clay Clubs of Allegheny County” (40, 235-249), by 
Samuel J. Astorino, the second “Early Libraries in Crawford 
County,” by Dorothy J. Smith (40, 251-276), and the third “Devereux 
Smith, Fearless Pioneer,” by Margaret Pearson Bothwell (40, 277- 
291). 

Each of the six major articles of the Spring issue of the maga- 
zine for 1958 are noteworthy, three of them not much short of being 
notable for such historiography. The superior articles are “Contra- 
band and Rebel Sympathizers in Pennsylvania in 1861” (41, 29-40), 
by Edward G. Everett; “Richardson’s Jail,” by William S. Huff 
(41, 41-59) ; and “James Carnahan, 1775-1859—President of Prince- 
ton from the West, 1823-1854,” by Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman. 
The remaining good articles are “Pioneer Scotsman in Western 
Pennsylvania,” by Perry Epler Gresham (41, 1-10) ; “King’s Folly” 
(41, 11-16), by James D. Van Trump and Barry B. Hannigan; and 
“American Silver” (41, 17-28), by Aims C. Coney. 

A greatly superior piece of historical writing is the first article 
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of the 1958 Summer issue of the magazine. Entitled “The Cen- 
tennial Celebration of 1858 in Pittsburgh” (41, 93-113), by James 
D. Van Trump, it is a fine literary picture of an otherwise dull and 
ephemeral matter. A star certainly belongs on the article following, 
“The Pittsburgh Sesqui-Centennial, 1908” (41, 115-136), by Eliza- 
beth Ledwidge. 

Dorothy Daniel, whose activities in the Society and in the com- 
munity were incessant, contributed to the second issue of 1958 a 
superior, probably a superlative article on “The Sanitary Fair” (41, 
145-162). 

Numbers 3 and 4 of 1958, appearing in book form as Drums 
in the Forest, contains two parts, “Decision at the Forks” (41, new 
pagination 1-56) and “Defense in the Wilderness” (41, new pagi- 
nation 59-203), the former by myself and the latter by Charles Morse 
Stotz. Elaboration is both inadvisable and unnecessary. The first 
part is only a somewhat introductory essay, the larger second part 
is a contribution of the finest type on the matter of early Pittsburgh 
forts and fortifications. 

With the Bicentennial Year and its publication a thing of the 
past, it was possible for the editor to return happily to normalcy. 
A significant occasion of October 13, 1958, was an address before 
the Society by General Matthew B. Ridgway. Entitled “The Mili- 
tary Opens the Gateway to the West” (42, 1-8), the address is found 
in volume forty-two as its first article. Fundamentally interpretative, 
it has the demerit of being almost as brief as some of the Civil War 
reports of General Ulysses S. Grant. 

About this time entered into the picture one of the great con- 
tributors to our magazine in the Trimble régime. It is a matter of 
belief and pride that he came first to me and was properly steered 
in the right direction. Miss Trimble has found in him a priceless 
resource. I refer to Edward G. Williams, whose interest in un- 
published diaries, journals and orderly books is incomparable if not 
unequalled, and whose introductions and footnotes to such material 
are unsurpassed save possibly by Germans of the Old World. 

In the March issue of 1959 appears the first of his publications, 
“The Orderly Book of Colonel Henry Bouquet’s Expedition Against 
the Ohio Indians, 1764,” published, in the volume, in three install- 
ments (42, 9-33, 179-200, and 283-302). This item, a foreshadow 
of others, put Mr. Williams at once in the top rank of handlers of 
such historical material. 

In this issue a superior article partly based on a field trip is 
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C. W. W. Elkin’s “Covered Bridges” (42, 45-54). The excellent 
secretary of the Historical Society is both scholar and writer. 

Very worthy of honorable mention in the issue is the article 
“Pioneers of Pittsburgh, The Robinsons,” by Dorothy Smith Cole- 
man (42, 55-77). And the last two articles illustrate a point. 
Splendid addresses and papers do not thereby make the best of 
articles in historical magazines unless they are accompanied by 
references to the source material on which they are based. Applied 
to addresses and mere essays this rule is pedantic; applied to his- 
torical magazine items it is not so much pedantry as standard practice. 

The June number of 1959 contains the second installment of 
Bouquet’s Orderly Book. It also contains the first installment of 
another important serial, a monumental study by Niles Anderson, 
under the caption ““The General Chooses a Road. The Forbes Cam- 
paign of 1758 to Capture Fort Duquesne.” Based solidly upon 
contemporary documents and upon field exploration, it is duly sup- 
plied with references and might be styled a layman’s historical 
magnum opus. Its three installments (42, 109-138, 241-258, and 
383-401) cover 64 pages of the volume. 

This second issue of 1959 contains another of the jewels found 
in the magazine. It may, as in fact it does, lack footnotes and it 
“does not pretend to be a piece of full dress historical research,” but 
it does have a bibliographical appendix, and anything said elsewhere 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the best writing in the magazine so 
far is found in an article of James D. Van Trump under the mixed 
marriage title “ ‘Solitude’ and the Nether Depths: The Pittsburgh 
Estate of George Westinghouse and Its Gas Well” (42, 155-172). 
It might be said, figuratively, that the author walks and talks with 
the reader, a notable literary attainment. 

Installments of the serial articles on Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 
by Williams, and Forbes Road, by Anderson, in the Septembcr issue 
of 1959, are accompanied by another item by E. Earl Moore en- 
titled “An Introduction to the Holker Papers” (42, 223-239). Based 
on documentary material and buttressed, in footnotes, by supple- 
mentary sources, it presents primary information on early Western 
Pennsylvania economic activity, particularly in the iron industry. 
The article deserves very high historical rating. 

Similar in type and of the same high honor is an article by 
Harry N. Malone on “Pittsburgh’s Foremost Pioneer Surgeon, Al- 
bert G. Walter” (42, 265-276). Being of such excellence the article 
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may be used as a good example of the desirability of full reference 
to the material utilized by an author. 

The December issue of 1959 presents no less than five articles 
worthy of two or more stars on the escutcheon. One of these is the 
final installment of the serial of Niles Anderson on Forbes’ route 
(42, 383-401). As the first article of the issue appears the master- 
piece, so far, of Ernest C. Miller, entitled “North America’s First 
Oil Well—Who Drilled It?” (42, 317-333). An old criterion, the 
exhaustion of available material as a necessity of the highest type 
of historiography is well met. Such an article has a high degree 
of historical permanence. And a brief article, “The Impact of the 
Covode Congressional Investigation” (42, 343-350), by Edward W. 
Chester, deserves a good rating. Similar rating must be given to a 
documentary item, “Anne Pope Vaile’s Wedding Trip Letter” (42, 
335-342), edited by Helen Thurman. To which may be added an- 
other documentary item, “Some Leaves from a Civil War Diary,” 
edited, with an introduction, by Harry R. Beck (42, 263-282). The 
rating highest honor must be given to the article “Kier’s 5-Barrel 
Still” (42, 351-362), by W. K. Cadman. It is a rare combination 
of book scholarship, life experience and antiquarian research. 

In our pedestrian journey we have arrived at the last full year 
volume, 1960. Of the six articles in the first issue, three can be given 
two or more stars. The first of the three in both positions, in the 
first issue and in quality, is the first installment of another master- 
piece of Edward G. Williams, entitled “A Revolutionary Journal 
and Orderly Book of General Lachlan McIntosh’s Expedition, 1778” 
(43, 1-17, continued, 157-177, 267-288). The excellence of his 
publication of such material is again revealed. 

A star might be assigned to another article, “Some Aspects 
of Pro-French Sentiment in Pennsylvania, 1790-1800” (43, 
23-41), by the amazingly fecund writer, Edward G. Everett. And 
high, if not highest honor can be given to a sociological historical 
article by E. Willard Miller on “Population and Functional Changes 
of Villages in Western Pennsylvania” (43, 59-75). Illustrated with 
six charts or maps, it furnishes insight into our rural history and 
opens wide a road to such work by others. 

Issue two of 1960, in addition to the second installment of the 
McIntosh item by Williams, publishes two other superior articles, 
one by Margaret Pearson Bothwell on “Edward Ward, Trail Blazing 
Pioneer” (43, 99-127), a subject of her abiding interest and of great 
regional and local interest. 
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The other superior article entitled “Footbridges and Preserva- 
tion” (43, 135-146) is by James D. Van Trump. It is another happy 
combination of historical fact and literary statement. It has a mis- 
sionary aspect and the sad fact is that the mission of preservation 
of some famous old Pittsburgh buildings has already, in less than 
a year, been partly rejected. The author was a voice crying in the 
historical holocaust of urban planning and renaissance. 

Issue number three contains the final installment of the Mc- 
Intosh serial of Williams and two additional articles of superior 
quality. The first of these is a comprehensive treatment of “The 
Pennsylvania Canal” (43, 203-238), by Willard R. Rhoads. Pro- 
vided with five charts and four photographic illustrations as well 
as with footnote references and a short bibliography, it condenses 
masses of material sufficient to furnish big volumes on the subject. 

Originating in and a by-product of graduate research, the article 
“The Railroad Comes to Pittsburgh” (43, 251-266), by William 
Kenneth Schusler, meets the criteria of social science research and 
writing, furnishes valuable information and is well written. It is 
definitely superior, not merely good. 

In the last stretch of this race of the critic comes the December 
issue of 1960. It contains three major and superior articles. The 
first of these by Joseph A. Katarincic is a comprehensive article on 
“The Allegheny County Bar Association 1870-1960” (43, 307-348), 
an article which proved of immediate interest and value to regional 
men of the legal profession. An article by John Lofton, newspaper 
man, entitled “The Revival of Unitarianism in Pittsburgh” (43, 
367-380), represents an accomplishment in the organization and 
narrative of a difficult subject. It later became part of a larger 
Unitarian volume. Another article, documentary in type but both 
interesting and historically valuable, “Alfred Parsons’ Diary—A 
Boating Holiday” (1869), is edited with an introduction and fur- 
nished with three illustrations by Charles M. Stotz (43, 349-365). 

At this point it may be said in the phraseology of the most perfect 
and most beautiful material in the English language, “We have 
done those things which we ought not to have done, and we have not 
done those things which we ought to have done.” Of this I am 
greatly aware. A very brief summary of the foregoing involves a 
few fundamental statistical facts. As anticipated at the beginning, 
about ten per cent of the major items can be graded as superlative 
or deserving the highest honor. But nearly one half of the major 
items can be given high honor and almost another third awarded 
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honor. This showing is highly creditable for a regional historical 
magazine. This opinion was largely responsible for this article. 
The application to this data of the grading in schools is a matter 
of interest. There is no indication of failure, for all the items in- 
cluded were accepted. If the letters A, B, C and D were applied 
the score would be 11% A, 49% B, 32% C and only 8% D, fig- 
ures which would make a top-heavy curve which is to be expected 
but nevertheless creditable. An aspect of this showing is that about 
150 of the articles are by the staff and the history students of the 
University, numbering nearly a hundred contributors and involving, 
in serial issues and in more than one article by a few, a total of 
about one third of the whole number of articles printed. If to these 
are added the splendid articles contributed by professors and gradu- 
ate students of other universities scattered over the country, the role 
of education becomes more significant. 

But our magazine has other values and merits. In the first place 
it is the most available if not the best place to seek the record of the 
activities of the Society. A fully satisfactory index with subject 
or topical items would make such information easy to secure. 

Minor articles in the magazine are numerous and many of them 
of considerable value but their data will be indexed and available 
for investigation and reference. 

As a special feature of the magazine in the last thirty years, 
must be estimated highly its book reviews, most of them by authori- 
ties or specialists on the subject of the book reviewed. In quality 
if not, as is the case, in quantity, they compare favorably with such 
reviews in leading historical journals. 

A hurried yet complete examination of the forty-three volumes 
of the magazine treated in this article, will reveal many somewhat 
similar captions for additional material other than ordinary articles. 
The list includes about a score of different captions or titles but 
involves only about half a dozen categories. The first and oldest 
category is the catch-all “Notes and Queries,” a caption used in 
every issue of the first seven volumes and in random issues in the 
next five volumes. As the second category may be set up additions 
to collections appearing under several titles or as subtitles. Reports 
of many kinds make another category. The fourth category, an 
elaboration of the first, is roughly, but with variations of title it 
involves, “Historical Society Notes.” They are found in most of the 
issues of the magazine. 

Dr. Buck introduced a new category called “News and Comment,” 
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largely devoted to activities elsewhere relating to Western Pennsyl- 
vania. This ran for only eight years 1932-1940. 

Probably the most significant category is that of documentary 
material, the amount of which has increased in recent years. Con- 
sideration of this material confirms Thomas Gray: “Full many a 
flower [of historical fact] is born to blush unseen, And waste its 
sweetness on the desert air” [of “Notes and Queries” or other similar 
captions]. An excellent recent example is seen in “Old Manuscripts 
Reveal Public Interest in Early Pittsburgh Markets, 1831-1836,” 
edited by Anne Harriet Bowes (43, 185-198). 

The merits of our magazine are not unknown to the general 
public nor to the historical scholar and researcher and certainly not 
to our membership, but these merits have long been under a cloud. 
There were no indexes to the latest sixteen volumes and those to 
the first twenty-seven volumes related mainly to names of persons, 
and lacked geographica! and topical items. And items in these in- 
dexes were mere notations with a minimum of annotation as to 
activities, positions, locations, chronology and so forth. 

It has wisely been decided to capitalize the merits and service- 
ability of the magazine by the publication in one volume of a rela- 
tively complete index to the forty-three volumes. The accomplish- 
ment of this purpose has long been planned and is at last actively 
engaged upon. It is reasonable to expect that the volume will be 
available in 1962. 

Though on the editorial board of the magazine for nearly forty 
years, the present writer is no authority on the matters of publication 
format. From the beginning it was of convenient size and print. 
Much later improvement was made by Solon J. Buck, an expert on 
such matters. Mr. Holbrook inherited the rich legacy of Buck. 
Under the present editorship important changes have been made in 
the format and it is confidently believed that in design as well as 
in content our magazine compares favorably with any and all similar 
publications. 

















KILLBUCK AND KILLBUCK ISLAND 


MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL 


“the Point” at Pittsburgh. The island was initially known 

as “Smoky Island.” It had been occupied at an early date 
by Indians, and it is likely that smoke from their campfires caused 
it to be known as “Smoky Island.” 

It was an island on which important councils were held between 
Indians and white men in an effort to settle their differences. It 
was an island on which some white captives had been brutally tor- 
tured and killed. It was an island where white settlers dwelt for a 
time among the Indians, and remained on the soil after the Indians 
had vacated it. It was the site of the Tradesmen’s Industrial Expo- 
sition which brought many people from distant places to view its 
numerous exhibits. It was an island where baseball had been played 
for some years by big league teams; and now, if present plans carry, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates' and visiting big league ball teams will play 
ball either on the site of that baseball diamond of long years ago or 
on nearby land. 

Many years after the island was said to have been washed away 
by floods, Pennsylvania enacted “An Act to perfect the title to Kill- 
buck island...., ” which will be commented upon more at length 
later on in this article. 

A few of the white men who first knew the island intimately 
were George Croghan, the famous and daring man who was able to 
pacify the Indians when no one else could do so; the great George 
Washington, the intrepid Christopher Gist, and Croghan’s own 
courageous half-brother, Edward Ward, and their brave cousin, 
Thomas Smallman. 

Croghan, Gist, Ward and Smallman were well acquainted with 


K te a wooded island, stood like a regal sentinel close by 


Mrs. Bothwell, a native Pittsburgher and formerly a business executive, 
is now engaged in research and writing. Her special field of interest is 
local history.—Ed. 

1 The Pittsburgh Pirates are owned by the Pittsburgh Baseball Club, which is 
affiliated with the National League. The team now plays home games at 
Forbes Field in the Oakland district of Pittsburgh. 

An article in the Pittsburgh Press of June 23, 1961, with the by-line 
“William Allan,” reported, among other things, that “According to present 
plans, the stadium would be set close to the river bank,” #.e., the Allegheny 
river bank. 
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Killbuck, the heroic Indian for whom the island close by “the 
Point” was named. The true name of that interesting Indian was 
Gelelemend.? He “was the grandson of Netawatwes. His name 
signifies leader, or a leader. His father was a chief of the Turtle 
tribe of the Delawares and was succeeded by his son, who became 
known as Killbuck, junior . . . . He became one of the most re- 
nowned of the Delaware chiefs.”? He was born in 1737 near 
Lehigh Water Gap. He “united with the Moravian Indian Mission 
at Salem, Ohio, in 1778, where, in baptism. he received the name of 
William Henry, after his friend, Judge William Henry of Lan- 
caster.” * Killbuck reached the end of life’s turbulent trail in 1811 
in Goshen, Ohio. 

Killbuck had roamed Pittsburgh’s majestic hills and its verdant 
valleys in 1759 as a young man, in the service of the British, and 
he travelled them in the years when age had changed him into an 
old man. One of the men he met in his travels he hated, and that 
was “Old Co! Cressop.” James Kenny, in his journal of 1762, told 
ubout Killbuck’s feud with Col. Cresap in the following words: 

“T hear that Killbuck has been threatening Old Co! Cressop, & 
that in y® war time he lay many Days on a Hill Oposite his house 
waiting to Kill y* Old Co!, upon hearing of which old Cressap has 
sent Killbuck a Chellenge that he wou’d fight him, each to take a 
Gun.” ® Killbuck ignored that challenge. 

Killbuck had ardently served the English cause prior to the 
desertion of that cause by the Americans, and after that he served 
America faithfully. Early in 1781 when he learned that inany of 
the Delaware Indians at Coshocton, Ohio, had decided to violate 
their treaty obligations and ally themselves with the English, he 
caused a letter to be written to Mahingwegeesuch (Colonel Brod- 

2 The Heckewelder Narrative, edited by William Elsey Connelley, 263; pub- 

- M em in Cleveland, Ohio, by The Burrows Brothers Company, MCMVII. 

; Thomas F. Gordon’s Gazetteer of the State of Pennsylvania (Phila., Pa., 1832). 
—"Lehigh Water Gap the name given to the pass of the r. Lehigh through 
the Blue Mtn.” 

Killbuck was probably born in Bucks County, Pa. 

5 The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, X, 116-118. Petition 
dated January 8, 1805, of Killbuck to Governor Thomas McKean of Penn- 
sylvania. It was stated in that volume, 116, with reference to the petition, 
that it “is in the handwriting of the Moravian missionary, Rev. Benjamin 
Mortimer,” and that “The bracketed portions are interpolations in the 
handwriting of John Heckewelder.” 


6 Ibid., XXXVII, 162 “Journal of James Kenny, 1761-63.” The entry ap- 
peared in that journal on the “15th” of the “7th mo.,” 1762. 
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head) at Fort Pitt informing him of their evil intentions.’ Colonel 
Brodhead, upon receipt of that letter, decided to attack “the revolted 
Delaware towns.” * One of those towns was Coshocton. He set 
out with his troops and they “experienced great kindness from the 
Moravian Indians & those at Newcomerstown,” and “Captain Kill- 
buck & Captain Luzerne, upon hearing of’ Brodhead and his “troops 
being on the Muskingum, immediately pursued the Warriors, killed 
one of their greatest villains and brought his scalp to” Brodhead.’ 

Killbuck’s adherence to the American cause when the Revo- 
lutionary War began, incurred the enmity of many of his own people. 
Threats were made against his life by “those Indians who had joined 
the English, and were resolved to go to war.” '!® Killbuck, in con- 
sequence of those threats against him, “fled to Pittsburgh,” where 
he “was kindly received by Col. Gibson at that time the principal 
commanding officer among the troops there,” and Colonel Gibson 
then gave Smoky Island to him in the name of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania." 

In 1782, while Killbuck was still living on Smoky Island, other- 
wise known as Killbuck Island, “the Scotch-Irish settlers on Char- 
tiers creek marched to attack the friendly Delawares on Smoky 
Island . . . The attack upon those friendly Indians was made on 
Sunday morning, March 24th.” '* Those bloody years caused many 
tears. During that attack “A small guard” at Smoky Island “of 
regular soldiers from the fort was surprised and made prisoners,” 
but “Chief Killbuck and a few of his warriors escaped to Fort Pitt.” ' 

“Before the Scotch-Irish settlers left for home” after that attack 
“they sent word to Colonel John Gibson, then in temporary command 
of Fort Pitt during the absence of General Irvine at Carlisle that 
they would kill and scalp him at the first opportunity, for no other 


7 Pennsylvania Archives, Series I, 8, 769-770. The letter was dated Salem, Feby 
26, 1781, and although it was signed “Col® Henry,” one of the names by 
which Killbuck was known, he could not have written the letter because 
of his inability to write, and as the letter was transmitted to Col. Brod- 
head with a letter of the same date addressed to him (Brodhead) by John 
Heckewelder, it can be assumed that the latter wrote it for Killbuck, and, 
indeed, some historians have averred that Heckewelder wrote it. 

8 Colonel Daniel Brodhead’s letter dated “Phila May 22d 1781” to President 
Reed. Pennsylvania Archives, 1781, 161. 

9 Ibid., 161-162. 

10 The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, X, 116-118. 

11 Ibéd., 117. 

12 C. Hale Sipe’s Fort Ligonier and Its Times, 548-549. He cited, as his authority, 
OF as Washington-Irvine Correspondence, pp. 100 to 103 & 108. 
13 Ibid. 
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reason than that he had been a protector of the friendly Delawares.” '* 


Tempers were hotter then than the flames of hell. 

After things simmered down, Killbuck decided to sell Killbuck 
Island. He lacked a written title to the island, but believing im- 
plicitly in Colonel Gibson’s word that the island was his, he exe- 
cuted a deed for it, as “Killbuck, alias William Henry,” in Novem- 
ber, 1803, to Abner Barker. In that deed, the island was described 
as “A certain island situate in the Allegheny River nearly opposite 
to the Point in the Borough of Pittsburgh known by the name of 
Killbuck’s (or Smokey Island) containing about thirty acres.” '° The 
deed remained unrecorded for three years. 

Killbuck, simultaneously with the execution of that deed to 
Barker, executed an assignment to him “dated this Day of 

1803” with further reference to Killbuck Island. Killbuck 
was described in the assignment as “Killbuck an Indian, alias Wil- 
liam Henry.” '¢ 

About two years after the execution of the deed to Abner Barker, 
Killbuck presented a petition to Governor Thomas McKean of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, dated January 8, 1805, praying that 
“an indisputable written title for ever to Killbuck’s island near Pitts- 
burg” be granted to him.!” 

He declared in the petition that Colonel John Gibson had given 
to him, in the name of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, “the 
little island . . . which is known to this day by the name of Killbuck’s 
Island.” 

He also averred in that petition, that Colonel Gibson had told 
him “The island shall be your sole property,” and that the “Colonel 
gave directions that a part of the island should be cleared, ploughed 





14 Ibid. 

15 D.B. 14, p. 231, Allegheny County, Pa., records. The deed was dated Nov. 23, 
1803, and was acknowledged on that date by Killbuck in Washington 
County, Ohio. However, it was not recorded in Allegheny County, Pa., 
until Nov. 24, 1806, on which date Reverend John Heckewelder “person- 
ally appeared” in that county and acknowledged before E. Denny, a justice 
of the peace, “that he was present and saw Killbuck execute the transfer 
to Abner Barker.” The acknowledgment was recorded on p. 232. 

16 D.B. 14, p. 232, Allegheny County, Pa., records. This was an assignment by 
Killbuck to Barker of rents, profits, etc., that were due or to become due 
from “Killbucks or Smokey Island.” It was, presumably, exacted by Barker 
for two reasons, the first being that Killbuck’s title to the island was open 
to question, and the second being that he wanted some return on the money 
he had paid for the island. The assignment was recorded on the same date 
as the deed, #.e., on Nov. 24, 1806. The full date of the execution of the 
assignment is not shown in the record. 

17 The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, X, 116-118. 
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and planted for” him “with corn, which was also done again in the 
following years.” 

He emphasized in the petition that the grant of the island to 
him “was afterwards confirmed by General Irvine and his successors 
the different commanding officers at Pittsburg.” He then stated 
that, long before the grant to him of the island by Colonel Gibson, 
it had been considered as his “Property by all the people of’ his 
“Nation,” and that ever since the island had been granted to him 
by Colonel Gibson, acting for the Commonwealth, he had “either 
lived on it” himself, or had “rented it out at a stipulated annual 
rate, to a tenant” who had “from time to time made” payments to 
him through his agents. 

He stated later on in the petition: “I remained faithful to the 
Americans as long as the revolutionary war continued, which was 
about six years from the time I fled to Pittsburg, and was known 
there by the name of Col. Killbuck or Col. Henry in the service of 
the United States; and I have continued to be their firm friend ever 
since.” He informed the Governor that the commanding officers 
under whom he served had “often sent” him “into the Indian coun- 
try on scouting parties”; that he was “frequently put in imminent 
danger,” and that he had “performed various important services.” 
He could have added that his services had saved the lives of many 
white people. 

Toward the end of the petition, he wrote that he had always 
considered his title to Killbuck Island “as undisputed,” and that 
“not being acquainted with the laws and usages of the white people,” 
he had “never asked for a written title to the land, not supposing it 
to be necessary after having heard the words and promises” of the 
“great men” who had assured him that the island was his land. 

He stated also that “The Commissioners” had promised that 
more land should be given to him, and then he stressed that he 
wanted “no more land” for himself and his children, “except the 
little island” near Pittsburgh that was known by his name. 

He mentioned in the petition that he could “not recollect having 
had any personal acquaintance with” Governor McKean, but that his 
“son John, who received his education at Princeton College,” re- 
membered him “perfectly well.” He then informed the Governor 
that “persuant to advice given” him, it was also his “intention to 
apply by petition to the Assembly” for title to the island. 

His assertions that the island had been promised him bear the 
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stamp of truth, for many years later, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
stated in Act No. 941 of 1873, that “Wm. Henry alias Killbuck, an 
Indian of the Delaware tribe, became seized and possessed of a 
certain island at the headwaters of the Ohio river, near to and ad- 
joining what was afterwards the southwestern portion of the city 
of Allegheny, nearly opposite the Point in the city of Pittsburg, the 
said Killbuck being placed in possession of said island for services 
in the French and Revolutionary wars; ..... —— 

“On the 27th of June, 1806” Killbuck “made an application to 
the Land Office” of Pennsylvania for title to the island. He stated 
that it contained “about twenty acres, be the same more or less.” '? 
This application was made about five months before his deed to 
Abner Barker for the island was recorded in Allegheny County. 

Abner Barker had paid Killbuck two hundred dollars for Kill- 
buck Island. Barker was related to William Barker who, some years 
later, married a twice-widowed lady whose maiden name had been 
Fanny Smallman. She was a descendant of Major Thomas Small- 
man who had known Killbuck well. (See Appendix I.) 

In 1811, the year that Killbuck drew his last breath, the Penn- 
sylvania legislature enacted a law, the first paragraph of which was: 

“WuereAs William Henry Killbuck, a native American, of the 
Delaware tribe, in the time of the revolutionary war, rendered essen- 
tial services to the United States, some of which were particularly 
advantageous to Pennsylvania; Therefore” 

In Section I, which then followed, it was declared “That the 
treasurer of this Commonwealth is hereby directed to pay to John 
Heckewelder, the sum of forty dollars immediately; And the further 
18 Pennsylvania Laws 1873, p. 860. Act No. 941 was approved on April 28, 1873. 

he very next day the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania conveyed to the 
persons named in the act—and whose title to the land described in the act 
had been ratified and confirmed by the act—the land “formerly known as 
Killbuck or Smoky Island.” Surprisingly, on April 30, 1873, those same 
persons conveyed “All the undivided half part of all that certain tract of 
land . . . formerly known as Killbuck or Smoky Island,” to Frederick M. 
Magee, Robert Woods and Stephen H. Geyer. (D.B. 332, p. 11, Allegheny 
County, Pa., records.) There were some other very interesting property 
transactions at about that time involving the land “formerly known as 
Killbuck or Smoky Island.” 

19 Allegheny City vs. James K. Moorhead, et al. 80, Pennsylvania State Reports, 
— Chief Justice Agnew delivered the opinion of the Court, Jan. 6, 
1876. 

Both sides were represented by very able counsel in that litigation. 
The attorneys for plaintiffs-in-error were W. B. Rogers and M. W. Acheson. 
The defendants-in-error were represented by S. Schoyer, Jr., Hampton & 


Dalzell, A. M. Brown, G. Shiras, Jr., S. A. and W. S. Purviance, R. Woods 
and G. P. Hamilton. 
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sum of forty dollars annually during the life of William Henry 
Killbuck, to be by him the said John, transmitted to him the said 
William, clear of all charges, and that at all times within three 
months after the receipt thereof.” 

Section II provided “That the further sum of sixty dollars is 
hereby appropriated to be paid by the Treasurer of this Common- 
wealth to John Heckewelder, who shall procure three rifles therefor, 
and shall deliver or cause to be delivered one thereof to the oldest 
son of William Henry Killbuck (to wit) John Henry Killbuck, one 
other thereof, to his second son Charles Henry Killbuck, and the 
other to his youngest son Christian Gotlieb Killbuck, which said 
rifles he shall present to the persons aforesaid in the name of this 
state.” 2° 

Not long after the enactment of that Act, it was declared ob- 
solete by the legislature of Pennsylvania, and it can be surmised 
that its action was taken after the death of Killbuck. 

When Killbuck Island is discussed, someone is likely to ask: 
“Did it have a high bluff as some say?” The question was answered 
by Hugh H. Brackenridge in his “Description of Pittsburgh in 1786.” 
In that description he mentioned an island, which it was assumed by 
a publisher?! was “Smoky Island,” and which must certainly have 
been that island. Brackenridge wrote: “At the distance of about 
four or five hundred yards from the head of the Ohio is a small 
island, lying to the northwest side of the river, at the distance of about 
seventy yards from the shore. It is covered with wood, and at the 
lowest point is a lofty hill, famous for the number of wild turkeys 
which inhabit it.” ?? 

The exact words of the publisher referred to above appeared in 
a footnote regarding the description just quoted,?* and were as fol- 
lows: “This must be ‘Smoky island’, the last of which was washed 
away by the flood of 1832. As to the ‘lofty hill’ at its foot, no one 
living can, I think, remember it. It was not there in 1832, if my 
memory serves me right. Still that does not mitigate against its 
being there in 1786.” 

Brackenridge also stated, in the description mentioned, “The 
island is not more in length than one-quarter of a mile, and in 





20 Laws of Pennsylvania, 1810-11, Chapter LXXXV, 113-114. The Act was ap- 
proved on March 28, 1811. 

21 A. Warner & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

22 Warner’s History of Allegheny County, Part I, 493-494. 

23 Ibid., first £/n 494. 
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breadth about one hundred yards. A small space on the upper end 
is cleared and overgrown with grass. The savages had cleared it 
during the late war, a party of them attached to the United States 
having placed their wigwams and raised corn there. The Ohio, at 
the distance of about one mile from its source, winds round the 
lower end of the island and disappears.” *4 

Killbuck, as stated earlier, had made application to the Land 
Office of Pennsylvania on June 27, 1806, for title to the island and 
had stated that it contained about twenty acres. He “proceeded no 
further and no warrant was issued.” *° 

Abner Barker, to whom Killbuck had conveyed the island in 
1803, had learned, undoubtedly, that Killbuck had not received a 
warrant for the island and had urged him to make application to 
the Land Office for a patent. When Killbuck failed to receive a 
patent for the land, Abner Barker probably concluded that it would 
be unwise to put any more money into what he must have deemed 
an unwise investment, so the island passed to George S. Birnie be- 
cause of unpaid taxes. Birnie executed an instrument dated “Pitts- 
burgh Sep* 24th 1829.” 26 It was stated therein that he had “some 
years ago purchased in conjunction with the late William Blair the 
Island opposite Pittsburgh called ‘Smokey Island’ sold by the Com- 
missioners for taxes which the subscriber had purposed to give up 
to W. Blair,” and that “Now for and in consideration of the sum 
of ten dollars” to him paid by Zenas Neel and relying upon Neel’s 
assurance that he, Birnie, would “not be charged with any Taxes 
that have already accrued or may hereafter accrue on said property” 
he relinquished “all his right title interest claim of in and to the 
said Island to him said Neel his heirs and assigns forever without 
any recourse to him . ry 

The heirs of Zenas Neel conveyed the island in 1849 to Andrew 
Fulton, John E. Parke, James K. Moorhead, et al. ?7 Almost a quarter 
century later, the legislature of Pennsylvania enacted Act No. 941 
of 1873 by which the Surveyor General of that state was authorized 
and directed to issue a patent to the grantees of the heirs of Zenas Neel. 

In that same year of 1849, William Reed had become interested 
24 Ibid., 494. 
25 Allegheny City vs. James K. Moorhead, et al., 80, Pa. State Reports, 118-140, 

paragraph “1” of the syllabus to that opinion. 

26 —, ch Birnie’s release to Zenas Neel, dated Sept. 24, 1829, and recorded 


B. 39, p. 216 of Allegheny Co., Pa., records on December 23, 1829. 
27 DB. "38, p 570, Allegheny Co., Pa., records. The deed was dated September 10, 
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in the island. His efforts to acquire title to it are told herein in 
some detail later. 

Despite the enactment of Act No. 941 of 1873, mentioned above, 
the grantees of the heirs of Zenas Neel found that the City of 
Allegheny was unwilling to surrender possession of the island to 
them. They accordingly filed an action in ejectment on September 
2, 1874, against the City of Allegheny in Common Pleas Court 
No. 2 of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. A decision adverse to 
the City of Allegheny was rendered in that litigation, and it appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.?* The latter court’s 
summation of the testimony given in the lower court was very inter- 
esting. A part of its summation follows: 

“There was evidence for the plaintiff that previously to 1832, 
there was a small channel at the head of the island, which ran down 
between that and the main shore, thus forming the island; it was 
about 100 feet from Bank Lane; the main shore was a perpendicular 
bluff; the water would be at the base of the bluff about half the year ; 
in dry times the water would not run there. Bank Lane was on the 
top of the bluff; along some places it was so narrow that a horse 
could not travel; a man could walk along it; there was a path and 
a fence some places. At a low stage of water there was a slough 
only 3 or 4 feet wide; it was back water and would run up all that 
width as far as School street; at a 6 feet stage of water, the water 
would just go through; there was always some water when the river 
was lowest; at a 5 or 6 feet stage of water, between the island and 
the main shore, the water would be 30 or 40 feet wide; the higher 
the water the wider it would be. At the time of the trial the pave- 
ment of South Avenue came out to the slough; the pavement is 
just in front of the fences of the lot holders. At the corner of 
School Street there had been filling out about 200 feet each way. 
A survey was made on behalf of the plaintiffs; by it the north line 
of South Avenue would come inside, over Bank lane; there was a 
little interference by the line of South Avenue with Bank lane, 
the most would be 10 or 15 feet; South Avenue lies toward the river 
more. The edge of South avenue at the bank of the river is a 
steep descent; its width is not, filled out, 60 feet; at the upper end 
it is filled out into low ground, and then it runs into a kind of a wet 
place or swale, where there had been land at one time; the south 
line of the patent goes beyond the high-and low-water lines as estab- 





28 Allegheny City vs. Moorhead, et al., 80, Pa. State Reports, 118-140. 
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lished by the commissioners; about 10 acres of the channel of the 
river, beyond the low-water line of the commissioners, is included 
within the patent lines. When there were 5 or 6 feet of water in 
the river, the whole of the island would be submerged. By a sudden 
fall in the river, the water between the island and the main land 
would be left in ponds, between which there would be wide open 
spaces, so that the place of the channel could be walked over easily ; 
the deepest water was at the head of Killbuck island; in ordinary 
stages of water there was a channel; boats would go through; 
when the river was well up the space between the river and the 
end of the lots was quite narrow; there was just a pathway around 
the fences of the lots. The bank was low where Bank lane came 
down to School street. Between the island and Bank lane there 
was a slough .. . . The slough was formed by the water coming in at 
the head of the island, and the drainage from a little run from the 
hill; it was never dry. The defendants gave evidence that the north 
line of Bank lane was not a straight line; it ran irregularly with the 
angle at lines of the lots. South avenue is a straight line; the southern 
line of the patent takes a large portion of the bed of the river; the 
area comprised within the lines of the patent is 90 acres 133 perches; 
the area between the high-water line and the north line of Bank 
lane is 62 acres 150 perches; the area embraced by the patent lines 
between the high-and low-water lines of the commissioners is 7 
acres 98 perches; the area of the patent lying outside of the com- 
missioners’ low-water line is 20 acres 45 perches; these 20 acres 
45 perches are covered with water at all stages; the patent measur- 
ing from low-water line toward Pittsburg takes 300 feet, which 
would leave 740 feet for the channel to the low-water line on the 
Pittsburg side; the patent takes about 350 feet from the limit of 
the waterways on the Ohio river as left by the commissioners; and 
where it encroaches most leaves about 850 feet of channel in the 
Ohio within low-water line; since the commissioners fixed the water 
lines, the city of Allegheny has graded Bank lane in a number of 
places, in conformity with those lines. They gave evidence further, 
that ‘Union bridge’ was about 300 or 400 feet above Killbuck 
island. The witnesses varied as to the contents of the island from 
3 acres to 15 acres. There was evidence that up to the year 1832, 
Killbuck island was as high as the main !and and was never over- 
flowed till then; in order to make a flow in channel between the 
island and the main land on the Allegheny City side, the stage of 
water must be 6 or 8 feet.” 
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The testimony given in the lower court in said litigation to 
the effect that “the main shore was a perpendicular bluff” certainly 
supports Mr. Brackenridge’s assertion, referred to earlier in this 
article, regarding the “lofty hill” of the island. 

In the printed report of Allegheny City vs. Moorhead, et al.,?9 
the following statement appeared : 

“Killbuck island was situated at the confluence of the Alle- 
gheny river with the Ohio, lying near the northeastern shore and 
close to the territory, now Allegheny City; the main channel of the 
Allegheny and Ohio rivers being on the southward side of the 
island, between it and the city of Pittsburg; the channel on the other 
side being almost filled, and incapable of being used at all except 
in times of high water... . / At the time the ‘Reserve’ tract was 
laid out, there was at or near the junction of the Allegheny river 
with the Ohio river, an island, afterwards known as ‘Killbuck’ or 
‘Smoky Island’; it was in front of Bank Lane (which was after- 
wards called ‘South Avenue’) and appears both in McLean’s plot 
and in the plot of the survey laying out the town lots on the ‘Re- 
serve’ tract; it was not, however, part of that tract. The head of 
the island, as appears by McLean’s plot, was about opposite ‘the 
Point’ in Pittsburg at the junction of the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny Rivers.” 

Years before that litigation, Killbuck Island was a haven for 
David Morgan and his small family when they arrived there in 1817 
even though they camped out at first and were frightened by “the 
melancholy cry of the loon sporting in the waters of the Allegheny,” *° 
by owl hoots and by other weird sounds. Mr. Morgan had trans- 
ported the family’s worldly possessions “from the city of New York 
to Allegheny on a hand cart” while his wife trudged at his side 
carrying one of their children.?! 

The next year (1818) Morgan built a shanty for himself and 
his family “on the neutral or disputed territory known as Smoky 
or Killbuck Island.” He and his wife lived there happily with their 
children until one autumn evening in 1820 when he and his wife, 
after putting their children to bed, went to visit their nearest neigh- 
bors, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Cupps, and while they were there, they 
noticed, to their horror, flames devouring their home. They all 
29 Ibid. 

30 John E. Parke’s Historical Gleanings and Recollections of Seventy Years, 72 


(Rand, Avery & Co., Boston, Franklin Press, 1886). 
31 Ibid. 
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raced frantically to the shack. It had only one entrance and flames 
had closed that entrance to everyone. Morgan tore loose some slabs 
from another part of the shack, entered it and carried out his youngest 
child, an infant, which, though alive when carried out, mercifully 
died soon afterwards. Morgan himself was severely burned. He 
and his wife were heartbroken at the loss of their four children, but 
they murmured, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” *? 

It is interesting to note that in Act No. 941 of 1873 of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, referred to earlier, it was stated that when 
the title to Killbuck Island became vested in Zenas Neel on Sep- 
tember 24, 1829, he was “then in possession of the land, residing 
thereon with his family, and running and operating a foundry upon 
the same.” In the next paragraph of that Act, it was stated that 
“By the great flood and freshet” of 1832, “the soil of the island was 
washed away, except a small part which was carried off by another 
flood about ten years thereafter.” The very next paragraph stated 
that Zenas Neel died in 1834, “being the sole and undisputed occu- 
pant of the island and undisputed owner of the possessory title to 
said island by himself and those under whom he claimed from a 
period previous to the formation of the state government.” 

Even though, according to that act of the legislature, the greater 
part of the island was said to have been washed away in 1832, a 
school was located upon it in 1837. The school had an advertise- 
ment in the 1837 Pittsburgh Directory, and the first portion of the 
advertisement was as follows: 


“ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR Boys 
At Kilbuck, near Alleghenytown ; 
On the premises erected by Bishop Hopkins, and lately occupied by 
Hon. Harmar Denny.” 


Now it could be assumed that the school was located in Kilbuck 
township, excepting for the fact that the school’s location was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The present location of the school is one of the most beautiful 
in the neighborhood of the city; commanding a view of the Ohio, 
the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers.” * 

32 Ibid., 73. 
33 Bishop Hopkins was Bishop John H. Hopkins of Trinity Church. He was a 


very remarkable man. See Warner’s History of Allegheny County, Part I, 
336, 337, 344. 
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Inasmuch as the school commanded a view of the three rivers, 
it is reasonable to assume that it was located on Killbuck Island. 

Referring again to William Reed; his efforts to obtain title 
to Killbuck Island, and his failure to get possession of the island, 
were described in litigation mentioned earlier, to-wit, in City of 
Allegheny vs. Moorhead, e¢ al., as follows: 
On September 3d 1849, William Reed made an application to the Land Of- 
fice to take up Killbuck island; it was described in the application as con- 
taining about 44 acres. A caveat was filed against the application . . 
On the 15th of September 1851, the caveat was heard before the board of 
property, who directed a warrant of survey to issue to Reed, on payment 
of one-third the valuation. Reed on the same day paid $1999.12, the one-third 
of the valuation, and the warrant of survey accordingly issued; by this 
survey the ground applied for contained 43 acres 127 perches. Reed brought 
an action of ejectment against the city of Allegheny to recover the tract 
so surveyed to him. He recovered in the court below. The judgment was 
reversed in the Supreme Court (12 Harris 39) on the ground that the land 
surveyed was not an island, but a mere sand-bar, having no land capable 


of sustaining vegetation, and, therefore, not the subject of entry in the Land 
Office... 


In Killbuck’s conveyance of the island to Abner Barker, the island 
was said to contain about thirty acres, but the Reed survey stated 
that it contained 43 acres 127 perches. 

Incidentally, Reed’s application to the Land Office for a patent 
to the island was made a week before the heirs of Zenas Neel con- 
veyed the island to A. S. Nicholson, John E. Parke, Wm. Coleman, 
James K. Moorhead, et al. 

Some insight into what man did to change the form of Killbuck 
Island is given at length in the case of Allegheny City vs. Moorhead, 
et al., but paragraphs 5 and 6 of the syllabus to the Supreme Court’s 
opinion in that case enable one to understand to some degree what 
happened. Those paragraphs stated: 

“5. The street [Bank lane] was widened by deposits by the 
owners of the lots and by the city and was widened by the city 
[Allegheny] to a defined width; this was not as an accretion by 
gradual deposits or as an enlargement by dereliction of the water. 

“6, The channel between the island and Allegheny City became 
so filled as to be useless as a highway, unless in high water; the 
land lying between the natural low-water line of the island and 
Bank lane belonged to the Commonwealth.” 

Paragraph 12 of said syllabus commented upon Act No. 941 of 
1873, referred to hereinbefore, and then stated “the land described 
in the act covered more than the island. In ejectment for the land 
mentioned in the act, the recovery was for less than Killbuck island; 
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Held, that the act was constitutional, at least for the extent of the 
recovery.” 

The Act, just mentioned, declared among other things, “That 
the title of A. S. Nicholson, John E. Parke, Wm. Coleman, James 
K. Moorehead, Samuel M. Fulton, Jane M. Dilworth, Margaret M. 
Fulton, Edwin C. Matthews, James M’Greggor, and Thos. H. B. 
Patterson, as tenants in common, in equal interests, to all that certain 
tract or piece of land hereinafter described, known as Smoky or 
Killbuck island, is hereby ratified and confirmed, and they, and their 
heirs, and assigns, are hereby declared to be seized of a fee simple 
title in the same.” Section 2 of the Act defined the boundaries of 
the island. (See Appendix II hereof.) 

The attorneys for the men just mentioned were resourceful and, 
knowing from Mr. Reed’s experience, that a patent to the island 
could not be obtained from the Land Office, they had appealed, and 
successfully, as indicated, to the legislature to enact an act giving 
title to the island to their clients. Those attorneys won the eject- 
ment action that they instituted in behalf of their clients which 
was, as stated earlier, initially known as “James K. Moorhead, et al., 
against the City of Allegheny,” and which, on appeal by the city, 
became “Allegheny City vs. James K. Moorhead, et al.” 

While that litigation was pending, it was decided, in November 
of 1874, by some of the leading citizens of Allegheny County that 
there should be “a permanent exposition of the arts, sciences and 
industries of Western Pennsylvania,” and “Then it was that Mr. 
F,. A. Parke .... suggested the neutral or disputed territory known 
as Smoky or Killbuck Island” ** as its home. The result was that 
a lease of the ground was obtained from the City of Allegheny by 
“the Tradesmen’s Industrial Institute for and during the term of 
fifteen years free of rent.” * 

In December of that year of 1874, the Tradesmen’s Industrial 
Institute was granted a charter. The incorporators were some of 
Allegheny County’s foremost citizens. A very fine building, designed 
by architect Edward M. Butz, was erected by the Institute on land 
that was known and referred to as “Killbuck Island.” An excellent 
picture of the impressive Exposition Building had beneath it the 
words: 





34 Jobe E. Parke’s Historical Gleanings and Recollections of Seventy Years, 134. 
35 Ibid. 
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FIRST EXPOSITION WILL OPEN OCTOBER 7TH & CLOSE 
NOVEMBER 6TH, 1875. 


OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF GOODS FROM SEPTEMBER 
15TH TO OCTOBER 5TH, 1875. 36 


An advertisement?” of October 6th, 1875, of the Institute was 
as follows: 
First GRAND EXPOSITION 
Competition Open To The World 
TRADESMEN’S INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PREMIUMS VALUED AT $50,000 
NOTHING EXCLUDED 
Every department will be filled with the most interesting 
Inventions and Arts of the age. 
Music by First Class Bands 
Will be in attendance from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. during the 
entire exposition. 
Unparalleled Attractions In Every Department 
ALL KINDS OF LIVE STOCK AND FARMERS’ PRODUCTS 
REDUCED FARES ON ALL RAILROADS 


The exposition continued for awhile under the auspices of the 
Tradesmen’s Industrial Institute and then it was operated by the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Society.** 

Flames ended the Exposition’s existence. News of the fire was 
headlined by local newspapers and many columns were devoted to it. 
The following excerpts from the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette of 
Wednesday morning, October 3, 1883, tell briefly the extent of the 
destruction wrought by the fire: “The magnificent buildings of the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Society, on the north bank of the Allegheny 
River, have been totally destroyed . .. . Nothing but the site remains 
of the home of the specimens of brain and brawn in which Pitts- 
burghers felt so much proper pride, and which were the source of 
admiration of visitors from all sections of the United States... .” 
The next day’s issue of that publication asked in an editorial, “What 





36 Allegheny County Sesqui-Centennial Review, edited by George E. Kelly, 283. 
The editorial comment beneath the picture was: “The Tradesmen’s Indus- 
trial Institute, forerunner of the Pittsburgh or Western Pennsylvania Expo- 
sition, began its career in 1875 on a plot of ground that later became the 
well-known baseball park. This was directly across the Allegheny River from 
the present Exposition Building. The Institute burned in the early eighties.” 

37 Pittsburgh Legal Journal of October 6, 1875. 

38 Pittsburgh and Allegheny Illustrated Review, 123 (J. M. Elstner & Co., 1889). 
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Shall Be Done?” The next lines were: “The exposition which so 
long graced the historic Smoky Island is now a thing of the past, 
and the question of rebuilding is now being widely discussed. The 
present exposition society is not likely to rebuild on the old site, 
as the lease will expire in two or three years.” 

Another exposition came into being later, but not on the same site. 

Changes made by acts of God and by acts of man removed 
Killbuck Island from the Pittsburgh scene. That little island, which 
was dear to Killbuck’s heart, and which was a landmark in the years 
when Pittsburgh soil was drenched with the blood of warriors, has 
vanished from sight, but Killbuck and his island will live forever 
in history. 


APPENDIX I 


There are substantial reasons for believing that Abner Barker, 
who acquired Killbuck Island from Killbuck in 1803, had probably 
heard about the island from Major Thomas Smallman, whe played 
an important part in Pittsburgh’s earliest and most dangerous years 
and was well acquainted with Killbuck. Abner Barker was related 
to William Barker who became the third husband of Fanny Small- 
man, a descendant of Major Smallman. 

Fanny’s first husband was David Davis. They had a son, John 
H. Davis, who was born on April 10, 1812. David Davis had an 
extensive business on Wood Street where, as a hatter, he sold hats 
to practically all the males of Pittsburgh. He died six years after 
his marriage to Fanny Smallman. She operated the business after 
his death. 

Several years passed and she married Robert Elder who lived 
only four years after their marriage. 

Fanny remained a widow for three years, and then, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1828, she married William Barker. They had no children 
but they had forty happy years together. Death claimed her at 
seventy-five years of age on April 18, 1868, and he drew his last 
breath about a year later. Interred in the same lot with them in 
Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are the mortal re- 
mains of Edward Smallman, who died on September 3, 1833, aged 
sixty years, and of his wife, Martha, who died on November 29, 
1844, aged eighty-one years. The remains of the latter two were 
removed to that cemetery from another one. 

A family bible in the possession of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Mars 
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of Mt. Lebanon, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, identifies Martha 
Smallman as “Grandmother to John H. Davis, Sr.,” Fanny’s only 
child. Mr. Mars is a descendant of Fanny Smallman and David 
Davis, her first husband. 

A painting, almost life-size, of Fanny Smallman; a matching 
one of William Barker, and a painting of her son, John H. Davis, 
as a child, are in the possession of Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Large 
of Blackridge, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 

Fanny Smallman was an attractive woman, judging by her por- 
trait, and she had the look of a person who had strength of character 
and enduring charm. Her son appeared to be a handsome lad. 
William Barker was a fine-looking man and appeared to have been 
a man of integrity, judging by his portrait, and he was, indeed, 
such a man. 


APPENDIX II 


Section 2 of Act 941, approved April 28th, 1873: 

“That the surveyor general be and he is hereby directed and 
required, upon the payment of the office fees and the sum of three 
hundred dollars for the use of the commonwealth, as the price of 
the land at two shillings per acre, with interest, to issue a patent 
to the parties named in the first section of this act, and to their 
heirs and assigns, for all that certain tract or piece of land lying, 
being and situate at the head of the Ohio river near to and adjoining 
the north bank thereof, being north and west of the Point in the 
city of Pittsburg, formerly known as Killbuck or Smoky island, and 
bounded and described as follows, namely, Beginning at the angle 
or bend in Bank lane, as the same is laid down in the original plan 
of the borough (now city) of Allegheny; thence south fourteen de- 
grees east sixty perches more or less to the Allegheny river, on the 
south side of the island; thence down said river south sixty-six and 
three-quarter degrees, west sixty-two perches; thence south eighty- 
one degrees, west forty-two perches; thence north eighty-seven and 
one-half degrees, west thirty perches; thence north seventy-six and 
one-half degrees, west fourteen perches; thence north sixty-eight de- 
grees, west twenty-four perches; thence north sixty-six and three 
quarter degrees, west eighty-five perches; thence north fourteen 
degrees, west to Bank lane, and thence up Bank Lane to the place 
of beginning.” 














THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SUTTON MOORE: 
A WASHINGTON COUNTY EDITOR 


Jos—EpH WILLIAM Moore 


s a child I was always interested in rummaging in the attic, 
A the desks and any old trunks that looked inviting. A vast 

accumulation of these items was assembled both at the home 
of my parents in Pittsburgh and at the McKennan Farm, the home 
of my grandmother, the late Mrs. Martha McKennan Moore, in 
Little Washington. To prevent me from destroying or damaging any 
important papers, my father, the late William McKennan Moore, 
removed the desk of my great-grandfather, William Sutton Moore, 
from the house in Pittsburgh and stored it in the garage. There it 
remained locked for many years. In 1950 I found the key and 
furtively brought a few papers at a time to my study. Tired of this 
subterfuge I asked my father to bring the desk into the house so 
that I might examine the dusty papers in the comfort of my study. 
To my father, then, I respectfully dedicate this paper. To him I 
offer my appreciation for keeping this material from me until I was 
old enough to realize its value and sentiment. 

The contents of the desk were sufficient to provide me with 
all but a few of the details to assemble this biography. The missing 
links in Moore’s private and public life will have to be supple- 
mented by further research. 


The Philosophy of William S. Moore 


This is not the life of a great man in a political, military, eco- 
nomic or religious phase of life. It is, however, the life of a small 
county editor, who after holding many minor political offices, was 
elected to serve one term in the United States Congress. Even there 
he was not outstanding, but he was not so insignificant that his 
story is uninteresting. 

Before beginning to unfold his story, his success and his failure, 
it would be well to present his philosophy of life. As an editor of 
various Washington County newspapers, he was kept busy with his 


Mr. Moore, B.A. and LL.B. from the University of Pittsburgh, was ad- 
mitted in 1954 to practice law in Pennsylvania. As an undergraduate he 
majored in History and was elected to Phi Alpha Theta.—Ed. 
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daily routine until two o’clock in the morning so he had little time 
to write personal letters. When his daughter, Annie, was attending 
school, he occasionally wrote her. When he did write her, his 
letters, far from being chatty, were filled with his sage advice and 
his philosophy of life. 

To Moore, human nature was so constituted that it was im- 
possible for people “ ... to reach the higher attainments without 
toil and privation of a sort.”'! He believed that “whatever exalts 
us in the scale of being is truly represented as above us, while that 
which degrades us is to be found in the opposite direction... ”? 

In writing to his daughter, Moore stated that he regarded 
youth as 


the season is which we should store our minds with the knowledge that is 
to fit us for acting well our part in the drama of active life, and unless 
it be improved, we on reaching maturity, find ourselves confronted by 
duties and responsibilities with which we are ill prepared to grapple, and 
then comes the bitter consciousness that we have misimproved our privileges 
and frettered away our opportunities. 


Continuing this letter, he wrote that what the world regarded as 
geniuses, he regarded as being “mainly the reward of patient and 
persevering toil.” ¢ 

When he was in Philadelphia in August, 1877, he managed to 
write to his son Joseph, giving him helpful advice. To write at that 
time was especially painful because the insidious disease which was 
soon to end his life caused him extreme suffering and unpleasantness. 
Moore, nevertheless, advised his son to cultivate a taste for reading 
and study and to prepare himself “by mental training and discipline 
for the duties of life, but not to avoid the ordinary amusements” 
which Moore considered “not only innocent and proper, but neces- 
sary to a healthy moral and intellectual growth.” 5 

To the end of his life he lived as he had recommended, a 
modest, active and unpretentious man. 


Early Life 

William Sutton Moore, the son of James and Ann Sutton Moore, 
was born in Washington County on November 18, 1822. The exact 
place of his birth seems to be unknown. In the Centennial Issue of 
The Washington Daily Reporter his birthplace is given as Amwell 





1 William S$. Moore to Annie Moore, September 3, 1869, William S. Moore Papers 
(in Moore Family Collection). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 William S. Moore to Joseph Henderson Moore, August 24, 1877, Moore Papers. 
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Township, near the village of Amity. In reply to a request for 
biographical data, Moore wrote that he was born in West Bethlehem 
Township, Washington County.’ This same information also ap- 
pears in the Congressional Directory for the 43rd Congress,’ al- 
though this biographical data was probably obtained from Moore 
himself. 

When Moore was still quite young his mother died and his 
father entrusted him to the care of his Uncle Hugh and Aunt Sarah 
Moore. Neither his parents nor his guardians were wealthy. As 
he himself said, “I was born of ‘poor but honest parents’—that is to 
say I believe they were honest; that they were poor I know...” ° 

After receiving the usual elementary education he entered Wash- 
ington College—now Washington and Jefferson—in 1842. While 
there he exhibited a taste for writing, especially poetry. Moore stood 
very high scholastically, receiving the highest grades given, a figure 
“1,” in “general conduct, supposed industry, and scholarship.” !° 
During his college years he followed an English course and made 
some progress in Latin and Greek. His graduation certificate, re- 
ceived in 1847, states that he was distinguished for “punctuality, 
diligence, good order and morality.”'' In the opinion of his 
instructors he was considered well qualified to teach English as it 
was taught in the common schools. Teaching, however, was not to 
be Moore’s vocation. 

It is interesting to note that four of the thirty-three members 
of his graduating class became members of the United States Con- 
gress. They were: James G. Blaine of Maine; John V. LeMoyne 
of Illinois; William H. M. Pusey of Iowa; and Moore himself.!? 

Prior to his graduation Moore began to study law under the 
Honorable Thomas McKean Thompson McKennan, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at the November term in 1848.'' While he was 
still establishing a legal practice, he married Elizabeth Leamon 
Brownlee of Canton Township on January 23, 1850. They had three 
children, two girls, Annie and Alice, and one boy, Joseph Henderson. 
6 The Washington Daily Reporter, August 15, 1908. 

7 William S. Moore to R. A. Neilson (?), April 17, 1873, Moore Papers. 

8 Ben: Perley Poore (comp.), Congressional Directory 1st Session 43rd Congress 
( Washington, 1874), 56. 

9 Moore to Neilson ( ?), op. cit. 

10 Washington College Report Cards, 1843 and 1846, Moore Papers. 

11 Certificate from Washington College, 1847, Moore Papers. 

12 The Washington Daily Reporter, August 15, 1908. 


13 Boyd Crumrine, The Courts of Justice Bench and Bar of Washington County, 
Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1902), 288. 
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Beginning of His Political Life 

Moore continued to practice law in Washington County until 
he was, on October 10, 1854, elected prothonotary of the county, 
under the Constitution of 1838. He received 4,002 votes.'* He 
served in this capacity for three years from December 1, 1854, until 
he had to resign in 1857 because of impaired health. Thus began 
the insidious affliction, cancer of the throat, which eventually claimed 
his life in 1877. 

Although he retired momentarily from the political scene he 
needed to find some means of livelihood. His inherent taste for 
writing caused him to search for an outlet in which to express him- 
self. In 1857 he and Major Enos L. Christman became joint editors 
of the Commonwealth, which merged with the Reporter the follow- 
ing year.'§ By an agreement drawn up on March 31, 1858, Moore 
was to devote his entire time and labor to the management of the 
paper, while Christman was to be relieved of all connection with its 
publication. As a salary Moore was to receive 400 dollars annually 
and the profits left over were to be divided equally.'° Moore con- 
tinued to be affiliated with the Reporter from 1858 until he resigned 
because of his health two months before his death. He was asso- 
ciated with Robert F. Strean and Christman until April 1, 1860 
when the Reporter and the Tribune consolidated and the firm be- 
came Moore, Purviance, and Armstrong. 

In 1862, Moore was appointed county treasurer to fulfill the 
vacancy caused by the death of James Pollock, who died six weeks 
after he had been sworn into office.'?_ Moore held this position from 


February 22, 1862 until November 13, 1863.'8 


Character and Political Beliefs 


Before discussing Moore’s political life as a congressman, it 
would be well to examine his character and some of his political 
beliefs, especially on Reconstruction and the Negro question. Dur- 
ing his political life the “bloody shirt” was still being dragged across 
the American scene. 

Moore was endowed with a kind, considerate and gentle dis- 
position. He had the knack of thinking seriously on the one hand 


14 Certificate of Election, October 10, 1854, Moore Papers. 

15 Lewis C. Walkinshaw, Annals of Southwestern Pennsylvania (New York, 1939), 
III, 442. 

16 Memorandum of Agreement Papers, March 31, 1858, Moore Papers. 

17 The Daily Evening Reporter, December 31, 1877. 

18 Crumrine, op. cit., 319. 
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and an ability of finding humor in most situations on the other hand. 
That he was modest and unassuming by nature is evidenced by his 
reply to a request for biographical data. He replied to his inquirer 
that he had been in “blissful ignorance” of the existence of the proof 
sheets which accompanied the request. He wrote that he had been 
approached upon the subject of furnishing such information before, 
but that he had refused because as he said, “ ... if there was any- 
thing creditable in my history it was not becoming in me to speak 
of it, and whatever there was of an opposite character I felt justi- 
fied in withholding under the well settied rule that a man is not 
bound to criminate himself.” '% In reply to a further request for a 
photograph, Moore stated that he had one which was taken long 
ago “when youthful innocence beamed in every feature” and he did 
not send any because he felt sure that his picture, instead of em- 
bellishing, “ ... would only mare [sic] the appearance of any publica- 
tion...” that the inquirer had on hand.?® Moore requested to be 
pardoned for suggesting that “ . . . the work would be much better 
allowed to go to the world without... ” his picture.?!_ So it was 
with his tongue in his cheek that Moore did not leave any extensive 
autobiographical information for the future. 

More important politically, however, are his views on Recon- 
struction. In 1866 Moore wrote to the Honorable George V. Law- 
rence, a member of the State Legislature of Pennsylvania intermit- 
tently from 1850 to 1896,?? expressing his [Moore’s] views on the 
president’s policy. Moore believed that President Johnson’s policy 
had proved to be a failure and that this feeling was shared by the 
“loyal people,” with a few exceptions, of Little Washington. Nearly 
all the Republicans, he believed, were satisfied with the language of 
the last state convention which stated: “‘ .. . the liberal terms of- 
fered to the people of the South by the President, have not been 
accepted in the spirit in which they were tendered.’” 23 As Moore 
saw it, the people of the rebel states were far from being prepared 
for readmission to a participation in the government which “ . . . they 
endeavored so recently to destroy.” 24 As disastrous as the Civil 
War had been, Moore believed that it did a lot to educate the people 





19 Moore to Neilson (?), op. cit. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Herman P. Miller (comp.), Smull’s Legislative Hand Book and Manual of the 
State of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1917), 871, 889. 

23 Party platform quoted by William S. Moore to George V. Lawrence, February 
1, 1866, Moore Papers. 

24 Moore to Lawrence, op. cit. 
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to throw aside the “illiberal” and “unchristian dogma” that this was 
a white-man’s government. 

The people were troubling themselves with the Negro problem 
whereas Moore believed that the perplexing question was what to 
do with the master, not the slave. Moore, who personally detested 
any kind of race prejudice, informed Lawrence that although his 
(Moore’s) observations of race prejudices had been limited, those 
which he had observed were well expressed in the Pittsburgh Daily 
Dispatch and Post during the years 1863 and 1864 and taught him 
that, “‘ . . . the more ignorant and depraved a white man was, the 
more he was inclined to ‘d—n the nigger,’ and the more horrified 
he was at the idea of the black man being admitted to an equality 
with himself.’ ” 25 

As an answer to combating these detestable race hatreds, 
Moore suggested education. He believed that the idea of a superior 
race existed mainly in those sections of a country where education, 
if it was permitted to enter at all, fell only upon a favored few. He 
concluded his letter to Lawrence with the following observation: 
“What a commentary upon the boasted natural superiority of the 
Caucasion [sic] to be constantly insisting that disabilities shall be im- 
posed upon the African lest in the race for distinction he leave us 
in the rear!” 76 

These were the sentiments of an editor who could influence the 
public through his paper; these were the beliefs and convictions of 
a man who represented the people in Congress from 1873 to 1875. 
His convictions appear sensible and not as completely irrational as 
others held by more famous members of the Radical Republican Party. 
While in Congress he never quite forgave the South which he re- 
ferred to as the “rebels.” 27 


Nomination and Election, 1872 


The county convention, about which more will be said later in 
regard to the congressional nomination of 1874, met to nominate a 
candidate to represent the 24th Congressional District, composed of 
Beaver, Greene, Lawrence and Washington Counties. Whether or 
not Moore actively campaigned for the nomination is not known. 
There is nothing to indicate that he did and there is a letter among 
his papers which indicates that he did not. This letter addressed to 





25 Ibid. 
26 Ibid. 
27 William S. Moore to Elizabeth L. Moore, June 1, 1874, Moore Papers. 
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someone identified only as “My Esteemed Friend,” merely expresses 
his thanks for the friend’s “warm and hearty endorsement” of his 
“unexpected nomination.” #8 

Being an editor and a party member of long standing, Moore 
received the support of the county papers of his district. An edi- 
torial in The Beaver Radical, published by Matthew S. Quay, called 
upon the voters to redeem the 24th Congressional District and ex- 
claimed that “ . . . with a Republican majority of fifteen hundred 
in the district. | sic] it is a burning shame that we are represented 
in Congress by a Democrat.” *? The Democrat to whom the edi- 
torial referred was William McClelland of Mount Jackson who de- 
feated Republican J. B. Donely in 1870.5° The paper added a 
reminder that a vote against Moore was almost as bad as a vote 
against Grant. 

The same issue made capital out of the opinion of an opponent 
as to the merits of Moore. The editor of the Crawford Democrat, 
identified only as Grayson, had been a former resident of Wash- 
ington County. In his paper he praised the recommendation of 
Moore to the nominating convention. After extolling Moore’s vir- 
tues and qualifications, the editor said that “ ‘the least we can say 
is that the Republicans of Washington county have reflected credit 
upon themselves by unanimously recommending William S. Moore 
for Congress.’ ” 3! 

The election was held on November 5, 1872 and when all the 
ballots were counted Moore was elected to the 43rd Congress. He 
received 14,195 votes as opposed to 13,169 for McClelland, the 
Democratic incumbent.??, In Pennsylvania, Ulysses S. Grant re- 
ceived 349,589 as opposed to 212,041 for Horace Greeley. These 
figures were erroneously reported in the Lawrence Guardian as 
349,689 and 211,691 respectively.?? 

During the interval between his election in 1872 and the first 
session of Congress on December Ist, 1873, Moore was busy straight- 
ening up his personal affairs. Prior to his election he had sent a 
letter to Christman requesting that the latter take charge of the 
newspaper in the advent of his [Moore’s] election. Christman 





28 William S. Moore to “My Esteemed Friend,” August 12, 1872, Moore Papers. 

29 The Beaver Radical, October 4, 1872. 

30 Ben: Perley Poore (comp.), Congressional Directory 2nd Session 42nd Congress 
(Washington, 1873), 46. 

31 Crawford Democrat, June 2, 1872, quoted in The Beaver Radical, October 4, 1872. 

32 Poore ae Congressional Directory 1st Session 43rd Congress (Washington, 
1874), 56. 

33 Lawrence Guardian, November 19, 1872. 
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wrote that he would agree to do so if he could be promised a salary 
of 1300 dollars a year. He suggested to Moore that the interest 
of the late James R. Kelley — a former speaker of the house of 
representatives of the state — who had been affiliated with the 
paper from 1869 until his death on August 9, 1871,3* could be 
purchased in shares of 100 dollars by twelve or twenty members 
of the party. Although there would be more owners, Christman’s 
idea was, however, that he and Moore could still control the estab- 
lishment. In this letter Christman also indicated that he would like 
to experiment with publishing twice a week as this practice was, he 
assured Moore, “ . in keeping with the spirit of the age” and 
could be done “ . . . without increasing expenses.” * 

At this time Christman was working for The American Re- 
publican, self-styled as the oldest paper in West Chester County. 
Oddly enough, the proprietor of that organ was a man identified 
as E. B. Moore, no relation to William S. Moore. 

For some unknown reason Moore did not reply after his elec- 
tion in November. Christman waited until the 10th before he wrote 
Moore again. Still no reply. Again Christman wrote but received 
no reply. On the 21st of November he wrote and requested Moore 
not to delay the business any longer. A week passed without any 
response. Christman, impatient and annoyed, penned a rather lengthy 
letter in which he enumerated the various times he had written and 
to which he had received no reply. He stated that he would seek 
redress in the courts to protect his rights if necessary. When he 
received no reply to this letter, he wrote again and asked if a 
failure to answer was to be construed as the signal to proceed with 
the legal action.*? Whatever reason Moore had for delaying to answer 
the previous letters of Christman, he must have written at last be- 
cause a new partnership agreement was entered into on April 1, 1873. 

By the terms of this new agreement, Moore was to be the owner 
of two-thirds and Christman the owner of one-third of the Re- 
porter. The profits and expenses were to be shared in the same 
proportion “ .. . provided however that the income of said Christ- 
man shall not be less than fifteen hundred dollars per annum for 
two years from the above date [April 1, 1873].” 38 

The terms of the agreement were better by 200 dollars than 





34 The Washington Reporter, August 16, 1871. 
35 Enos L. Christman to William S. Moore, October 23, 1872, Moore Papers. 
36 Ibid., November 21, 1872, Moore Papers. 
37 Ibid., November 27, 1872, Moore Papers. 
38 Memorandum of Agreement Papers, April 1, 1873, Moore Papers. 
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the salary requested by Christman as a condition for returning. 
Christman, under the agreement, was also protected until the end 
of Moore’s term in Congress. With this last and most important 
detail arranged, Moore was able to go to the Capitol with the 
assurance that the paper was in capable hands. 


In Congress—I1st Session 

The House of Representatives of the 43rd Congress which 
convened on December 1, 1873 was much as it had been described 
by an English traveler many years before. The members, instead 
of listening to the speaker, unless he was exceptionally good, busied 
themselves writing letters, “rapping the sand off the wet ink with 
their knuckles, rustling their newspapers, locking or unlocking their 
desk drawers, or moving up and down... ” *? the aisles strewn 
with documents and other papers. The only noticeable difference 
in 1873 was that the confusion and noise in the House had in- 
creased, the number of pages had been multiplied several times and 
the amount of rubbish on the floors had increased proportionally. 
In fact, the members, unruly and troublesome to the chair, would, 
if anything of interest attracted them away from the hall, leave it 
in such numbers that the House was often without a quorum, and 
the speaker was “forced to compell their attendance by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms.” *° 

Moore, who arrived in Washington in time for the first roll 
call, was no exception to the typical Congressman. Although he 
made every effort to attend all the sessions when his health per- 
mitted, he did manage to write most of his letters to his wife while 
the House was in session discussing the revisions of the laws,*! or 
while the President’s Message of 1874 was being read. He took 
time to write his wife during this reading because he had been 
extremely busy and could “see it [the Message] in the papers.” 4? 

On December 5th, he was appointed to serve on the Committee 
on Revision of the Laws of the United States.4? It was on this 
Committee, headed by Judge Luke P. Poland of Vermont, that 
Moore did most of his official work. Of his initial meeting with 
the Committee on December 13th, Moore wrote his wife that she 
39 Englishman's views quoted in Edward W. Martin, Behind the Scenes in Wash- 

ington (Washington, D.C., 1873), 190. 
40 Martin, op. cit., 191. 
41 William S. Moore to Elizabeth L. Moore, December 14, 1873, Moore Papers. 


42 Ibid., December 7, 1873. 
Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 1st Sess., 74. 
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= . Should have seen how wise” he looked “sitting around the 
table with such men... ” ** as Judge Poland, Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar of Massachusetts, R. Holland Duell of New York and J. Allen 
Barer of Wisconsin. When the Committee met again the following 
Wednesday, each member was assigned his share of the tedious and 
thankless task. The portion that fell to Moore was Title 38 of 
the Statutes, which dealt with currency.‘ They set at once to work 
on their arduous task. 

Between working on the revision of the laws and dodging the 


“place hunters” who congregated “ ... around the hotels in the 
evening just to catch the members as they go to or return from 
supper ..., ”** Moore was kept busy. In the evening his room 


was filled with persons applying for offices until ten o’clock. 

On the floor of the House Moore was kept busy presenting 
petitions to grant pensions, to increase pensions for ex-soldiers or 
their mothers, and the like. In all, he presented, during the first 
session, approximately eighteen petitions and bills of various types, 
ranging from a bill to reinstate Lieutenant George M. Book on the 
active list‘? to a petition of Finley Patterson requesting to be com- 
pensated for the erection of the capitol buildings in the Territory 
of Kansas.** His own constituents flooded him with requests for 
favors of one kind or another. 

The House met in an evening session on March 18th, 1874 to 
resume consideration of the bill reported from the Committee on 
the revision of the laws. For the most part the changes, which 
were intended to clarify the laws, suggested by Moore were simple 
insertions or deletions of words or phrases: for example, he pro- 
posed that Section 3772, which required the executive department 
to publish in one of the daily newspapers a list of all contracts 
which had been solicited or proposed to it during the preceding 
week be stricken. He said, of that section, that “‘ .. . it appears 
to be obsolete in operation.’ ” *° 

A few weeks later he brought to the attention of the House 
one or two things which had escaped his notice in regard to his 
work. The most serious oversight that he discovered was in Sec- 
tion 3821 which stated that the Congressional Printer was to hold 
44 William S. Moore to Elizabeth L. Moore, December 14, 1873, Moore Papers. 

45 Congressional Record, op. cit., 2252. 
46 William S. Moore to Elizabeth L. Moore, December 14, 1873, Moore Papers. 
47 Congressional Record, op. cit., 589. 


48 Ibid., 3043. 
49 Ibid., 2252. 
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office for a term of two years commencing with the first day of 
each Congress. Moore pointed out that the phrase concerning the 
term of office conflicted with the Act of February 22, 1867 creating 
the Office of Congressional Printer, which simply provided that 
that office was to be chosen by the Senate, and made no provision 
whatever as to the length of time for which he should serve.*® 
Perhaps this work, in the shadow of more sensational and news- 
worthy events, seemed dull, dry and uninteresting. But the re- 
vision of the Statutes was, as Judge Poland said, “‘ . . . the largest 
single work ever done by any one Congress. Not one single hour 
of ordinary sessions was occupied with the revision. Every portion 
of time ordinarily devoted to business by Congress was given to 
that business.’ ” 5! 

Behind the scenes and off the floor, Moore was busy with many 
duties. To him the most annoying case of the “daily gentry” who 
had “dull axes,” concerned Charles F. Michener, a former Captain 
of the Civil War who had risen from the ranks.5* Michener was 
accused of taking money from the dead letter office where he was 
employed. Before the Grand Jury took action on the case, the 
papers paraded the news “.. . that it was a ‘conspiracy’ against an 
innocent man,” and even denounced the “detectives who furnished 
the information which led to his arrest.” 5? Pending an investigation 
by the Grand Jury, Michener had been removed. When the Grand 
Jury failed to find a bill against him, his friends in the Pennsylvania 
Republican Association, of which he was an active member, de- 
manded that he be restored. This committee wanted the whole 
Republican delegation from Pennsylvania, including Senators Simon 
Cameron and John Scott, to go in a body to the postmaster-general, 
Marshall Jewell, and demand Michener’s restoration. In private 
interviews with Jewell, Moore learned that the former believed 
that Michener was guilty regardless of the action of the Grand Jury. 
While Jewell informed Moore that he would not, under any circum- 
stances, restore Michener to his former position, he intimated that 
he might, if there was an opening somewhere else, place him there.*4 

Moore feared, however, that Michener’s friends would not hear 
of anything except an outright restoration. Moore knew that he 





50 Ibid., 2711. 

51 Judge Poland quoted in The Daily Inter-Ocean, February 16, 1874. 

52 Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-5 (Harrisburg, 1870), 
III, 752. 

53 William S. Moore to Elizabeth L. Moore, January 25, 1874, Moore Papers. 

54 Ibid. 
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would be blamed for not accomplishing the impossible. He wrote, 
. . men who ought to know better think that a member of 
Congress can have everything his own way...” *°' The matter was 
closed as far as Moore was concerned. 

The first session of the new congress was filled with the usual 
round of parties and social affairs. Moore, perhaps because of his 
Presbyterian beliefs, did not think too much of the social season. 
He was glad to see the end of the night life. He regarded the gossip 
that filled the papers as so much “twaddle” about “ .. . the last 
‘reception’ given by Judge this, or Senator that, or what the ‘charm- 
ing’ Miss Jones, and the ‘fascinating’ Miss Brown had on.” °® For 
social life Moore attended concerts, lectures and enjoyed the church 
services on Sunday mornings. As he was a United Presbyterian, 
his tastes were plain and simple in all matters including religion. 
Upon being invited, however, he did, one Sunday, attend services 
at St. Paul’s Church. As this was a high Episcopal Church, the 
service was extremely Romanistic to a Presbyterian. Of the service 
he wrote that “ .. . there was more dress parade by far than I ever 
witnessed in any religious service before.” 5’ He referred to the 
vestments worn by the choir boys as “night-shirts.” 

Toward the close of the first session the Liberal Republicans 
lost one of their ablest men, Charles Sumner, senator from Massa- 
chusetts for over twenty-two years. On March 11, 1874 this tall, 
squarely-built man with a handsome and intellectual face died. 
Although Moore had seen but little of Sumner, Moore held a great 
respect for him. In commenting on his death Moore wrote that 
great respect was shown Sumner on account of his “ . . . varied and 
profound learning, his purity of life, his incorruptible integrity and 
his steadfast devotion to the cause of freedom and humanity.” ** 
Moore included in this letter the opinion of Judge Poland, who had 
been in Washington for twelve years and who had, in Moore’s 
opinion, a very keen insight into human nature. Poland said that 
Sumner “ . never seemed to cultivate the society of any except 
those who were constantly ‘burning incense’ under his nostrils.” °° 
His unfortunate fault, Poland noted, was that once Sumner had a 
misunderstanding or fallout with anyone, he never would be recon- 
ciled afterwards. At the funeral services as Nellie Grant laid her 





55 Ibid., February 5, 1874. 
56 Ibid., February 21, 1874. 
57 Ibid., March 15, 1874. 
58 Ibid 
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beautiful floral tribute on Sumner’s grave, Moore said that every- 
one remarked that it was more than Sumner would have done for 
either her father or herself. 

On June 23, 1874, after 204 days of session, the Congressmen 
packed up and left for home—and, they hoped, a little rest before 
beginning to battle for renomination. 


The Fight for Renomination and Defeat 


In 1874 the Republican candidate for the 24th Congressional 
District, Moore’s district, was to be selected or nominated by a 
County Convention composed of nine members, three from each of 
the counties of Beaver, Lawrence and Washington. The delegates 
to this convention were chosen by their respective county conferences. 
The voter in their respective counties indicated, by popular vote, 
their choice from the county. The local county committees then 
selected the three men to represent the wishes of the people at the 
district—or County Convention. 

The delegates, or conferees as they were called, gathered to- 
gether at the Union Depot Hotel in Pittsburgh on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1874.6° The pre-convention feeling was not very exciting, 
for they expected that Moore, the incumbent, would be renominated 
according to the long established custom.*' A man was entitled to 
a second term as long as he had not gone against the party or as 
long as his moral character was above reproach. Since Moore scored 
high on both points, they expected the convention to be a mere 
formality. Coming to the convention as the candidate from Beaver 
County was Major David Critchlow, a newcomer in the field of 
politics as well as journalism. State Senator James S. Rutan had 
endorsed Critchlow merely as a compliment.®* The voters of Law- 
rence County chose the Honorable John W. Wallace, former Con- 
gressman, as their favorite son. He was not expected to present 
much of a threat because he had been nominated by the Lawrence 
County Republicans twice, elected once, and rejected for a second 
term.® 

The nine conferees filed into the hotel hall assigned to them 
and settled down to the business at hand—nominating a candidate to 
represent the Republican party and the people in the November 
election. After setting up the organization, they proceeded to vote. 





60 The Beaver Democrat, October 9, 1874. 

61 The Argus and Radical, October 14, 1874. 

62 The Beaver Democrat, October 9, 1874. 
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The results of the first ballot were as expected—three votes for each 
of the favorite sons. A second ballot produced the same results; 
so did a third, a fourth and a fifth. After one hundred and twenty- 
four ballots had not broken the deadlock, the assembly moved to 
adjourn until Wednesday, September 23rd.** Discouraged and tired, 
the delegates returned home to confer with their respective county 
conferences. 

The conferees reconvened at the National Hotel in Pittsburgh 
on the date set to renew the triangular struggle. The balloting con- 
tinued all that day and the next with the conferees remaining loyal 
to their favorite son. On the second day, after running the number 
of ballots to 350°, they finally adjourned in utter desperation. More 
conferences and planning with the county conferences and the political 
bosses ensued before they met again at Huron House, New Brighton, 
on Tuesday, September 29th.% 

At this meeting the Lawrence County conferees continued to 
assail Moore’s renomination because they insisted that his vote on 
the financial question in 1873 would cause him to lose many Re- 
publican votes. The financial question to which they referred prob- 
ably was the Public Credit Act of 1869 and the Resumption Act 
of 1875, on which Moore voted in favor of its passage.’ To this 
charge the Washington County conferees replied that Moore had 
acted “in accordance with the platform of the National and State 
party” and that “his vote pleased the people of Washington county.” ° 
The session continued with ballot after ballot producing the same 
results—three votes for each candidate. Senator Rutan, who de- 
sired the nomination in 1876, called upon Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth Matthew S. Quay, to see what could be done to prevent 
Critchlow, who was not supposed to continue to stay in the race, 
from obtaining the nomination. They decided upon a plan. The 
County Convention finally adjourned at nine o’clock in the evening. 

When they resumed the following morning, another assembly 
with an entirely different purpose—that of defeating Critchlow— 
was called by William S. Shallenberger, chairman of the Beaver 
County committee. Unknown to the regular convention these forty- 
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two hand picked radical county committeemen assembled in the 
Grand Jury Room of the Court House at one o’clock and selected 
M. [?] Darragh of Bridgewater, M. [?] Weyand and D. [?] L. 
Imbrie of Beaver as Congressional Conferees to replace those ap- 
pointed the day the convention met—George M. Fields, C. [?] M. 
Merrick and George S. Barker.” This group of “judiciously” 
picked guests also approved a resolution by a vote of 18 to 14 which 
stated that unless a nomination was made by the County Convention 
by nine o’clock of that day, September 30th, the appointed conferees 
were to consider themselves relieved from further powers. The 
newly appointed delegates were instructed to support Critchlow so 
long as there was any prospect for his nomination; then—and here 
is where Rutan’s plan entered—they were to be guided in their 
actions as to their second choice by the will of the Republican voters 
of Beaver County as expressed at the primary meetings.”' A copy 
of this resolution was rushed to the convention and handed to Sec- 
retary George S. Barker. The tired conferees heard the resolution 
and continued the balloting. At nine o’clock they adjourned after 
reaching ballot 504 still deadlocked.” 

When the convention met in Pittsburgh on Monday, October 
5th, the Washington conferees continued to support Moore against 
a new group of conferees from Beaver and Lawrence Counties. A 
rumor spread through the convention that the delegates from Wash- 
ington intended to cast their vote for Critchlow in retaliation for 
the trick instituted by the Beaverites against their own candidate. 
The rumor was confirmed when the Washington conferees announced 
that unless the other counties would support Moore they would 
support Critchlow for two reasons: (1) Beaver County had been 
longer without a candidate than Lawrence County and had assisted 
in the nomination of Moore in 1872; and (2) Beaver County was 
an immediate neighbor and connected with Washington in the Sena- 
torial district.?2 This announcement disturbed the new conferees 
from Beaver who had intended to desert Critchlow and vote for 
Wallace, assuming, of course, that Washington County would sup- 
port Moore. Realizing that if this threat were carried out, Rutan’s 
cherished plans would be defeated and his political aspirations for 
1876 killed, the Beaverites managed to get the convention to ad- 
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journ without voting. They scurried home to consult with their 
political lords and masters.”* 

During the recess, the Washington County committee meeting 
in a special session passed their own resolution. After restating the 
qualifications of Moore, they promised not to ask for the office in 
that decade if Moore was nominated for a second term. If Moore 
failed to receive the nomination, the resolution predicted disastrous 
consequences not only for the county and the legislative tickets, but 
also for the congressional nominee himself.7* The resolution was 
read at the convention when it reconvened on Friday, October 16th 
in Pittsburgh. That no notice was taken of it added fuel to the 
burning antagonism of the Washington County delegates. 

Before the actual balloting began, a resolution to call the con- 
ferees alphabetically was made and passed, only Washington County 
voting negatively. Secretary Barker then proceeded to call the roll. 
The Washington County conferees cast their votes for Critchlow in 
accordance with their threat to avenge their county and their candi- 
date. The Lawrence County conferees cast their three votes for 
Wallace. The tie could be broken by Weyand, Darragh and Imbrie 
—the selected followers of Rutan. They did not switch their votes 
immediately to Wallace, but distributed them among the three candi- 
dates: Weyand voted for Wallace; Darragh voted for Critchlow; 
and Imbrie voted for Moore. Another deadlock resulted. The 
chairman pounded for order as the second ballot began. On this 
last ballot, number 511, Beaver and Lawrence Counties joined to sup- 
port Wallace. The struggle was over amid shouts of joy from all 
but the Washington conferees who remained quietly in their seats. 
To express their indignation they voted against a motion to declare 
the nomination unanimous and one to pledge themselves to support 
the nominee—Wallace.’”® 

After the convention the local newspapers took up the cry of 
deceit and fraud. Many of them speculated and ventured forth 
various reasons to explain why Moore was not renominated accord- 
ing to the long established custom. The New Castle Gazette attrib- 
uted Moore’s defeat to the fact that he was not a “Simon Cameron 
sycophant” and that he had “too much honesty in his heart and 
manhood in his character to consent to the bidding of Simon Cameron, 
the prince of American Corruptionists.” 77 That this was a Demo- 
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cratic organ is evidenced by the fact that it further stated that as a 
radical politician, Moore had no right to listen “ . . . to the dictates 
of his conscience and still less to weigh his personal considerations 
against the will or wishes” * of Cameron. There were, during the 
interval before the November election, many rumors, charges and 
counter charges that Moore was being approached, especially by 
the Democrats, to run as an independent candidate from his dis- 
trict.”?7 The charges were refuted in The New Castle Gazette which 
intimated that although a letter had been addressed to Moore asking 
him to run, it doubted if the letter ever reached him.*® The personal 
papers of Moore reveal that such a letter did reach him but there 
is no evidence that it was the work of Democrats. The letter signed 
by several citizens requested Moore to submit his name for re- 
election in protest against the deceit and fraud that accompanied the 
nomination of Wallace.*! 

The rumors that Moore would run independently were quieted 
when the Reporter, Moore’s paper, placed at its head the name of 
Wallace as its candidate for Congress. In an editorial reprinted in 
other local papers, Moore begged his friends not to let their dis- 
appointment prevent them from making every “honorable effort” 
for the success of the ticket. The editorial stated that although 
Moore was naturally disappointed, and to say otherwise would be 
the sheerest affectation, he believed that no man was “of sufficient 
consequence to put himself in place of a cause... .”** To those 
who still felt grieved, the article requested them to “take no thought 
of him, but remember the faith for which they are [were] contend- 
ing, and do their duty accordingly.” ** Moore’s support helped but 
little to soothe the ill-feeling of the Republican voters in Washington 
County. 

All the predictions that the Republicans would lose because of 
the ill-feeling, however, did not materialize. For when all the votes 
were in, Wallace had a majority of 809 over his Democratic opponent, 
the Honorable George Miller. Washington and Beaver Counties 
were still sore over the treatment of their respective candidates. 
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journ without voting. They scurried home to consult with their 
political lords and masters.’* 

During the recess, the Washington County committee meeting 
in a special session passed their own resolution. After restating the 
qualifications of Moore, they promised not to ask for the office in 
that decade if Moore was nominated for a second term. If Moore 
failed to receive the nomination, the resolution predicted disastrous 
consequences not only for the county and the legislative tickets, but 
also for the congressional nominee himself.7*> The resolution was 
read at the convention when it reconvened on Friday, October 16th 
in Pittsburgh. That no notice was taken of it added fuel to the 
burning antagonism of the Washington County delegates. 

Before the actual balloting began, a resolution to call the con- 
ferees alphabetically was made and passed, only Washington County 
voting negatively. Secretary Barker then proceeded to call the roll. 
The Washington County conferees cast their votes for Critchlow in 
accordance with their threat to avenge their county and their candi- 
date. The Lawrence County conferees cast their three votes for 
Wallace. The tie could be broken by Weyand, Darragh and Imbrie 
—the selected followers of Rutan. They did not switch their votes 
immediately to Wallace, but distributed them among the three candi- 
dates: Weyand voted for Wallace; Darragh voted for Critchlow; 
and Imbrie voted for Moore. Another deadlock resulted. The 
chairman pounded for order as the second ballot began. On this 
last ballot, number 511, Beaver and Lawrence Counties joined to sup- 
port Wallace. The struggle was over amid shouts of joy from all 
but the Washington conferees who remained quietly in their seats. 
To express their indignation they voted against a motion to declare 
the nomination unanimous and one to pledge themselves to support 
the nominee—Wallace.”® 

After the convention the local newspapers took up the cry of 
deceit and fraud. Many of them speculated and ventured forth 
various reasons to explain why Moore was not renominated accord- 
ing to the long established custom. The New Castle Gazette attrib- 
uted Moore’s defeat to the fact that he was not a “Simon Cameron 
sycophant” and that he had “too much honesty in his heart and 
manhood in his character to consent to the bidding of Simon Cameron, 
the prince of American Corruptionists.” 77 That this was a Demo- 
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cratic organ is evidenced by the fact that it further stated that as a 
radical politician, Moore had no right to listen “ . . . to the dictates 
of his conscience and still less to weigh his personal considerations 
against the will or wishes” 7* of Cameron. There were, during the 
interval before the November election, many rumors, charges and 
counter charges that Moore was being approached, especially by 
the Democrats, to run as an independent candidate from his dis- 
trict.’”? The charges were refuted in The New Castle Gazette which 
intimated that although a letter had been addressed to Moore asking 
him to run, it doubted if the letter ever reached him.*° The personal 
papers of Moore reveal that such a letter did reach him but there 
is no evidence that it was the work of Democrats. The letter signed 
by several citizens requested Moore to submit his name for re- 
election in protest against the deceit and fraud that accompanied the 
nomination of Wallace.*! 

The rumors that Moore would run independently were quieted 
when the Reporter, Moore’s paper, placed at its head the name of 
Wallace as its candidate for Congress. In an editorial reprinted in 
other local papers, Moore begged his friends not to let their dis- 
appointment prevent them from making every “honorable effort” 
for the success of the ticket. The editorial stated that although 
Moore was naturally disappointed, and to say otherwise would be 
the sheerest affectation, he believed that no man was “of sufficient 
consequence to put himself in place of a cause... .”** To those 
who still felt grieved, the article requested them to “take no thought 
of him, but remember the faith for which they are [were] contend- 
ing, and do their duty accordingly.” ** Moore’s support helped but 
little to soothe the ill-feeling of the Republican voters in Washington 
County. 

All the predictions that the Republicans would lose because of 
the ill-feeling, however, did not materialize. For when all the votes 
were in, Wallace had a majority of 809 over his Democratic opponent, 
the Honorable George Miller. Washington and Beaver Counties 
were still sore over the treatment of their respective candidates. 
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80 The New Castle Gazette, October 30, 1874. 

81 John Elder to William S. Moore, 1874, Moore Papers. 

82 Reporter, 1874, quoted in The New Castle Courant, October 23, 1874. 
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The vote for that election was: 


Wallace (R) Miller (D) 
Beaver 2,710 2,710 
Lawrence 2,722 1,318 
Washington 3,915 4,510 
9,347 8,538 


The state in general elected 10 Republicans and 14 Democrats 
to the 44th Congress as opposed to 22 Republicans and 5 Democrats 
for the 43rd Congress. The nation likewise represented a Republican 
loss. The 43rd Congress had 201 Republicans to 91 Democrats as 
opposed to 112 Republicans and 159 Democrats in the 44th Con- 
gress.** Thus, with the sweep of the “Tidal Wave” of 1874, the 
active political career of Moore came near to its dramatic end, only 
the second session remaining for Moore to play his last role on the 
political scene. 


In Congress—2nd Session 

When the second session got under way on December 7, 1874, 
the congressional elections of the previous month were a reality— 
the tidal wave had struck. The magic spell of the Republicans had 
been broken. The Democrats, who had not controlled the presi- 
dency or either house of Congress for fourteen long and lean years, 
overthrew the Republican two-thirds majority. They elected 169 
Representatives to the Republicans’ 109. At long last “the ‘bloody 
shirt’ had been waved in vain, betokening a decline in the potency 
of the war issues.” *° This “tidal wave” was partly due to the 
Panic of 1873, the scandals and the Salary Grab Act. 

Soon after Moore reached the Capitol for the second—and his 
last—session, he became worried and vexed over the “lack of back- 
bone on the part of the Republican leaders in the House.” *’ He 
believed that the November election had utterly demoralized Henry 
L. Dawes of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, James A. Garfield of Hiram, 
Ohio, Judge Poland, John A. Kasson of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
others. He expressed his sorrow that he believed it was necessary 
to say that the results of the tidal wave even weakened his old 
classmate, James G. Blaine, a little. Of Ben Butler, Moore admitted 


84 The Beaver Times, November 12, 1874. 
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York, 1949), 302. 
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that the former doubtless had his faults, “ . . . but lack of courage” 
was “‘not one of them.” * 

Werried over the last election, Moore was still annoyed by 
the clamor of the job-seekers which was as bad as ever. From his 
arrival he was busy dodging them, although now the trouble was 
not so much with the people who were out and wanted in, but rather 
with those who held a job and wanted to be promoted.*® His time 
was so taken up that he took time out to write his wife amid the 
jargon that characterized the first proceedings.” 

In January of 1875 the House began what Moore termed as the 
most exciting days he had seen during either session. During that 
time he was only out of the House long enough to get something to 
eat. As the rules of the House stood, one-fifth could prevent 
action on any subject by dilatory motions; that is, “motions to 
adjourn—motions to adjourn to a day certain, and to amend by 
fixing a different day.” °' To each motion and to each amendment 
the members could demand a roll call of yeas and nays. This was 
the process which was repeated over and over again during the 
forty-six and a half hours that the House was in session. In all 
the roll was called some seventy-five times. 

A few days prior to this long continuous session, the Republi- 
cans had made an effort to revoke this rule which would enable 
the Democrats to filibuster when the Civil Rights Bill was presented. 
The plan failed when some “weak-kneed Republicans would not 
join.” 9? The strong supporters in favor of changing the rule re- 
garding dilatory motions decided to sacrifice their comfort in an 
effort to demonstrate the need for modification. The long session 
demonstrated the need and the rules were accordingly modified. 

To add to the excitement of this session, the Democrats became 
impudent as a result of their success in the last election, which 
especially gave new boldness to their men from the South. During 
the session, John Young Brown of Kentucky had to be censured 
for violating the privileges of debate when he attacked Butler. 
Brown referred to, but did not directly name, Butler. Brown drew an 
analogy relating a story about a Scotsman, “whose trade was mur- 
der, and who earned his livelihood by selling the bodies of his 
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victims for gold.” 9? Brown pointed out that the man’s name came 
to be linked with his crime, which came to be known as “Burking.” 
At this point the speaker interrupted Brown to ask him if he were 
referring to a member of the House. To this inquiry Brown re- 
plied, “No, Sir; I am describing an individual who is in my mind’s 
eye.” ** The speaker of the House again posed the same question; 
and again Brown answered in the negative. Brown continued, “If I 
wished to describe all that was pusillanimous in war, inhuman in 
peace, forbidden in morals, and infamous in politics, I should call 
it ‘Butlerism’” °° The commotion that followed this remark was, 
Moore said, “exciting in the extreme,” and the old members said 
it reminded them “of the days before the war.” % 

When all the excitement died down, however, the Civil Rights 
Bill was passed by the House, and the rule was modified. Although 
a motion to expel Brown failed, he was brought before the House 
in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms and censured. 

As for the social events of the second session, Moore attended 
less than before. He stayed away from the Martha Washington Tea 
Party as well as the President’s reception for the King of The 
Hawaiian Islands—‘Calico,” as they referred to him. Moore feared 
that he was “losing his taste for such things.” °7 He was not losing 
his taste, because he never particularly cared for the social aspects 
of a congressman’s life. 


Retirement and Death 


Not much is known about Moore’s life between his return from 
the second session of Congress and his retirement due to ill health 
in October of 1877. In August of 1877 he journeyed to Philadelphia 
to seek the medical services of specialists. The doctors attempted 
every available means to conquer his affliction, cancer of the throat 
and mouth. He stayed there until about September 21st when he 
realized that the doctors could do nothing for him. He decided to 
return home because of the hopelessness of his ailment and because 
of the added expense of the treatments. During his last few months 
of life he grew steadily worse and was for three months unable to 
swallow solid foods. 

On October 22nd, 1877 his paper, which he had been connected 
93 Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 986. 

94 Ibid. 
95 Ibid. 
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with from 1858, carried his valedictory editorial. Because of his 
impaired health he sold his interest in the paper to his old classmate 
and friend, Alexander M. Gow, for 5000 dollars.°* In this farewell 
address he thanked the members of the press who had treated him, 
he said, “with courtesy and fairness . . . even in the midst of heated 
campaigns, when partizan passions lend to estrangements.” °? The 
Waynesburg Messenger, a Democratic newspaper, noted Moore’s 
retirement with sorrow. Although Moore had been, it stated, a 
Republican of the “‘straightest sect,’ he was ever courteous and 
gentlemanly with his opponents,” and the “newspaper fraternity, 
without reference to party distinctions, will deeply regret his with- 
drawal.” '°° With equal sentiment and sincerity The Waynesburg 
Republican’ and The New Castle Courant'*? commented on his 
forced retirement. 

From his retirement in October he continued to decline rapidly, 
but he bore his suffering with a patience and a submission to the 
will of God. Realizing that the insidious disease would, in a very 
brief period, terminate his life, he was, nevertheless, during all his 
suffering, kind, patient and often cheerful to the end. On Sunday 
afternoon at one o’clock, December 30, 1877, he died as he had lived, 
a quiet, modest and unassuming Christian man.!° 

One can not say that he was a great or famous man, either as 
a newspaper editor or as a congressman. No, Moore was not, 
and he would have been the first to object to such terms. He 
shunned the spotlight in political and private life. To the very end 
of his life he remained modest and unassuming. In one of his letters 
from Philadelphia he added this postscript to his wife: “When you 
address me leave off the ‘Hon.’ ” !%* 

In an age of famous and great men, such as Charles Sumner, 
General Grant and Ben Butler, many of whom were personal friends 
of Moore, he was just ordinary. He was not, as those mentioned 
above, a great orator or militarist, but he was a conscientious editor 
who never permitted his paper to contain indecent articles, an in- 
corruptible officer who served his constituents faithfully, and a 
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thoroughly reliable man. Let his epitaph be: “ “He died as he lived; 
an honest man, God’s noblest work.’ ” !% 
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TREASURE HUNT IN THE FOREST 


Two hitherto unpublished documents reporting on the fate 
of Braddock’s pay chest 


Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


VERY secluded cove on the eastern seaboard has its legend of 
E sunken Spanish gold or pirates’ buried treasure. The ghosts 

of Captain Kidd and his piratical crew haunt the entire region 
of salt marshes and tidal rivers. For nearly three centuries now, 
the lore, legends, and hoaxes relating to Kidd’s hidden treasure have 
pervaded the minds of otherwise sober citizens. Belief in these 
myths has become so realistic, at times, as to incite the credulous to 
digging and diving by the direction of maps coded in language as 
obscure as their origin, often resorting to the use of divining rods. 
The futile search has gone on; and many have been the legal en- 
tanglements arising from too literal a faith in the legendary pot of 
gold. Prominent personages and renowned fortunes have been 
enmeshed in long trains of embarrassing litigation." 

We may look askance at the naiveté of our seaboard neighbors, 
yet we have our own particular phantom treasure lore here in the 
hinterland of Western Pennsylvania. As persistent as Captain Kidd 
legends have been the rumors of buried money that fell from the 





Mr. Williams, a valued contributor to this Magazine, has again made 
available to scholars some eighteenth century documents.—Ed 


1 Myriad have been the occurrences of sporadical treasure hunts in eastern 
regions. Some of them are recounted in the following: W. H. Bonner, 
Pirate Laureate (New Brunswick, 1947), 130 ff. Also B. A. Botkin, A 
Treasury of New England Folklore (New York, 1949), 531-532, for 
accounts of Narragansett Bay, Newport, R. I., legends. Piracies in Dela- 
ware Bay and Linhaven Bay, in the Chesapeake, are reported in Thomas 
F. Gordon, History of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1839), 111, and in 
M. P. Andrews, Virginia, The Old Dominion (Garden City, 1937), I, 174. 
Legal actions arising out of the piracies, Samuel Lowman vs. Pennsylvania 
(1704), John Curso vs. Pennsylvania (false claim for £30,000, in 1704), 
Shaw vs. Shaw (Hampden County, Massachusetts, 1850), all reported in 
Botkin, op. cit., 530-533. 

The most spectacular of the quasi-legal episodes gained widespread 
publicity and credence early in this century. The hoax purported to link the 
foundation of the great Astor fortune with the lost treasure of Captain 
Kidd through an ancient iron chest, London jewel merchants, and a web of 
evidence worthy of the pen of the most imaginative novelist. A copy of 
Franklin H. Head, A Notable Lawsuit (Chicago, privately printed, 1898), 
is in the Library of Congress, photostatic copy in New York Public Library; 
the case reviewed in Forum, LXXXVI (July, 1931), 56-64. 
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grasp of the mortally wounded Braddock on that fearful afternoon 
of July 9, 1755. Many have been the conjectures concerning the 
supposedly rich pay chest of the British army. Even historians 
have not agreed as to the fate of the alleged wealth, while their 
estimates of its value have mounted to fantastic figures.’ 

The condition of Braddock’s finances can be simply told. As 
the army advanced from Alexandria, Virginia (the point of debar- 
kation), toward Fort Cumberland (Wills Creek), Braddock became 
increasingly aware of the enormous difficulty of the task that lay 
ahead of him. He found that distances, the mountains, and trans- 
portation problems were many times greater than either the War 
Office had planned or he himself had dreamed. Consequent expenses 
for team, wagon, and teamster hire, also for provisions, far exceeded 
expectations.’ In this situation, his money supply was rapidly 


2 James Veech, writing in the 1850's, estimated the value of Braddock’s cap- 
tured money chest at £25,000. Concerning the location of Dunbar’s camp, 
he wrote: “It was then cleared of its timber, but is since much overgrown 
with timber and small trees. It is, however, easily found by the numerous 
diggings in search of relics and treasure, by the early settlers and others 
in later times.” Monongahela of Old (Pittsburgh, 1892-1910), 64. 

Dr. Archer B. Hulbert, Braddock’s Road (1V of Historic Highways of 
America series, Cleveland, 1903), 107, printing the “Seaman’s Journal,” 
estimates the loss thus: “The General's private chest . . . had about £1,000 
in it” and adds the following footnote: “The contents of the chest was 
undoubtedly £10,000.” 

Winthrop Sargent, History of an Expedition Against Fort DuQuesne 
(Philadelphia, 1856), 389, printing the same journal under the title of 
“The Morris Journal,” quotes the same with the same figure in nearly the 
same footnote. 

George D. Albert, in Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, Il, 57, stated 
the £25,000 figure, without any supporting authority. 

It should be here mentioned that Sargent, op. cit., printed the above 
cited journal with the explanation that it had first been printed by the Rev. 
Francis O. Morris, to whom it had been given by the family of the naval 
officer who had accompanied Braddock, hence the ‘“Seaman’s Journal.” 
Hulbert, op. cit., printed the same journal with the explanation that it is 
identically the same as, and possibly written by, Engineer Harry Gordon, 
except that Gordon adds a few fuller details. See also, William Matthews, 
American Diaries, 60. 

From Windsor Castle’s Royal Archives, Dr. Stanley M. Pargellis 
brought forth a series of letters selected from the papers of the Duke of 
Cumberland, son of George II, and Captain-General of all British armies. 
Military Affairs in North America, 1748-1765 (New York: London, 1936). 
Among them was a letter of special significance to the study of this expe- 
dition, being an unsigned letter of a British officer to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, reporting in detail on all phases of the campaign. He states, ibid., 
123, that the General had £2,500 in his private baggage. Both Sargent and 
Hulbert, quoting the “Seaman’s Journal,” op. cit., above, state explicitly 
that it was the General’s private money that they designate. Refer to con- 
cluding paragraphs of this article for evaluation of this evidence. 

3 The War Office in far off Britain had little idea of conditions or distances in 
the wilds of America. Braddock, writing to Robert Napier, adjutant gen- 
eral and secretary to the Duke of Cumberland, April 19, 1755, makes the 
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dwindling. George Washington, his new aide-de-camp, was ordered 
to ride back to Hampton to procure £ 4000‘ from the army paymaster. 
Obtaining al! the money the paymaster could supply and securing 
the balance from the Virginia House of Delegates, in Williamsburg, 
Washington hastened back to Fort Cumberland with the £ 4000 in 
his saddlebags, escorted by only eight militiamen. Of these he 
wrote: “ ... I believe they would not have been as many seconds 
dispersing if I had been attacked.”* All of this is a matter of 
record and is well known to students of Washington’s career. What 
has not been known is what was the lot of the pay chest—whether 
it escaped capture or was taken by the French, as many have supposed. 

In the interest of historical truth, we should take note of two 
documents of prime significance to those who are interested in the 
events surrounding the defeat of British arms on the Monongahela. 
In the William L. Clements Library rather recently have come to view 
two letters® that set forth the authentic story of how it happened 
that the pay chest of Braddock’s army escaped capture by the French 
and Indians. 

These letters are the official reports of the Commissary of 
Ordnance, who accompanied the army, addressed to the Board of 
Ordnance in London. Written after the battle by one who witnessed 
the butchery and escaped with the remnants of the troops, they 
constitute one of the best first-hand records of the disastrous events 
that have appeared in a century and a half.’ 

The reports, furthermore, offer renewed light upon many other 
moot subjects relating to various phases of the march and retreat. 





admission: “I am impatient to begin my March over the Mountains, which 
in my last I told you were fifteen Miles over, tho’ I now know them to be 
between sixty and seventy. . . .” Stanley M. Pargellis, Military Affairs in 
North America (Cumberland Papers, New York, 1936), 82. Also see 
D. S. Freeman, George Washington (seven volumes, New York, 1948- 
1957), Il, 49. 

4 John C. Fitzpatrick, Writings of George Washington (39 volumes, Washing- 
ton, 1931-1944), I, 125. Memorandum in Washington’s handwriting. 

5 Ibid., 131. Memorandum in Washington’s handwriting. 

6 The letter book of James Furnis now in the William L. Clements Library at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. It is through the courtesy of its director, Mr. Howard 
H. Peckham, himself one of the first authorities and author relating to the 
Colonial and Revolutionary period of American history, that we have the 
privilege of presenting these letters to the public in the WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. While this article was in preparation, 
the writer found that the curator of manuscripts at the Clements Library, 
Dr. William S. Ewing, was preparing a paper on the Fort William Henry 
experiences of James Furnis. We refer the reader to this interesting article 
published in New York History, July, 1961. 

7 The letters from the Cumberland Papers, Military Affairs in North America, 
op. cit., 77-133, were the greatest contribution to our knowledge of these 
events in a century. See note 2, above. 
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Some accounts have sought to gloss over Braddock’s arbitrariness 
and unreasonable tirades.* Here we have direct evidence that he 
cursed the War Office and particularly the Board of Ordnance 
“from head to Foot,” and even “drank damnation” to them. We 
have heard, from various authors, mollification of Braddock’s fasci- 
nation for Robert Orme,’ one of his three aides-de-camp, who was 
called captain, although he never attained higher rank than lieutenant 
in the British Army Lists.'° In these letters we see Orme insulting 
even officers of exalted rank, with the apparent approval of the 
General.!! 

Our interest in these reports lies in the fact that they state 
categorically that the “money tumbril” remained at Fort Cumberland 
and did not accompany the army, and that a box containing a rela- 
tively small amount for commissary expenses, together with the 
Commissary’s vouchers, fell into French hands. Of course we know 
that Braddock’s papers with his secret instructions from the War 
Office and the detailed plans of Fort Duquesne by Captain Robert 
Stobo were taken in Braddock’s baggage.'? 

The writer of the letters was James Furnis, at that time Com- 
missary of Ordnance and Paymaster of the Royal Artillery. More 
than a year later he became Comptroller of Ordnance.'? His official 
status in relation to the army is ambiguous. Nowhere in any of the 
standard narratives of the expedition is he mentioned; neither is 
there any allusion to him in Orme’s journal or in the “Seaman’s 


8 See Letter II, following. 

9 Pargellis, op. cit., 120-123 (unsigned letter written to the Duke of Cumber- 
land by a British officer who had been in the engagement); Pennsylvania 
Archives, 1st ser., Il, 317 (Governor William Shirley of Massactiusetts, to 
Governor Robert Hunter Morris, of Pennsylvania, May 23, 1755). 

10 The Lists of Officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (London, issued each 
year, hereinafter cited as British Army Lists) have been consulted in the 
Clements Library, the Library of Congress, and the New York Public 
Library. Orme disappears from the lists after 1756. Sargent, op. cit., 284, 
states that he married the only daughter of Viscount Townshend, the sister 
of General George Townshend, who succeeded Wolfe at Quebec. Accord- 
ing to the Army Lists, he never attained higher rank than lieutenant in the 
Coldstream Guards. See also Pargellis, op. cit., 98n. 

11 See Letter II, following; also News Letter of Daniel Dulaney, Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, Il, 20-21. 

12 Pennsylvania Archives, ser. 2, V1, 223; Memoirs of Robert Stobo (anonymous, 
probably N. S. Craig, Pittsburgh, 1854), 20-23; E. B. O'Callaghan, Docu- 
ments Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, X, 311n 
(hereinafter cited as N. Y. Colonial Documents). 

13 See MS Letters of James Furnis, Clements Library, Furnis to the Board of 
Ordnance, July 23, 1755, and October 7, 1755, printed following; also 
W. S. Ewing, New York History, July, 1961, 307. 
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Journal” (actually Engineer Harry Gordon’s journal).'* One looks 
in vain for an appearance of Furnis’s name in either Washington’s 
orderly book or Lieutenant Disney’s, both in the Library of Congress. 
His name does not appear in the British Army Lists for any year.’ 

It seems that commissaries, comptrollers of ordnance, and the 
like, were civilians attached to the army. Furnis, in his second letter, 
infers that he was one of the class of civilians who came under the 
Royal Artillery, who were “treated with the greatest Contempt by 
the late General and M*. Orm.” In the British army, in the early 
days, even the artillerists had been civilian artisans, the art of gun- 
nery, ammunition making, etc., being closely guarded trade secrets.'® 
The corps of engineers was, at that very time, a civilian adjunct 
to the fighting forces, as Furnis’s contemporary and friend, John 
Montressor, sadly lamented.'? He loudly groaned because of the 
military system wherein an engineer officer faithfully served his king 
and country for many years, sharing the same dangers and hard- 
ships with the rest of the army, without receiving official recognition. 

An engineer “was called Mr. So and So until the Sovereign, 
as a reward for service, bestowed honorary rank..... wt Alb 
though, out of twenty-one mentions of Furnis’s name in the two 
Montressors’ journals, he is designated “Mr. Furnis” in all but one 
instance, and only once is he given the title of Major. That he rated 
officer status of good standing is attested by the fact that he was 
classed with, mingled on an equal footing with, and often dined with 
a group of the best of the ranking officers.'® 

In October of 1756, Furnis became Comptroller of Ordnance with 
headquarters in New York,?° whither the reports of the various 
commissaries were sent to him. There were, or he appointed, com- 


14 See Winthrop Sargent, History of an Expedition Against Fort DuQuesne, “Cap- 
tain Orme’s Journal,” and, ibid., the “Morris Journal.” 
15 The British Army Lists from 1750 to 1770 were searched in the Clements 


Library. 

16 John W. Fortesque, History of the British Army (London, 1899), II, 49; 
Albert Manucy, Artillery Through the Ages (Washington, D. C., 1949), 4. 

17 See Captain John Montressor’s “Extra Services by Me,” also “To What Re- 
duced After 24 Campaigns in America,” Montressor Journals, Collections 
of the New York Historical Society for the year 1881, 117-127 (hereinafter 
cited as NYHS Collections). 

18 Ibid., 126 footnote, quoting a member of the Montressor family to G. D. 
Scull, editor of the Montressor Journals. 

19 Ibid., Montressor Journals, 55, 57, 60, 65, 68. He was one of a party of four 
gentlemen invited to have dinner with Governor James Glenn of South 
Carolina when he was visiting New York, in 1759. See Ibid., Journal of 
Colonel James Montressor, 111. 

20 W. S. Ewing, New York History, op. cit., 307. 
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missary clerks with each of the scattered detachments of the army. 
For the purpose of establishing order in ordnance business at Fort 
Edward and Fort William Henry, Furnis traveled to the Lake George 
country in company with General Daniel Webb, commander in the 
New York and Lake Champlain area. Here Furnis shared with the 
garrison of Fort William Henry the hardships of the siege and the 
perils of the troops after the capitulation. He suffered great distress 
and loss of all his baggage and horses during the attack upon and 
massacre of many of the paroled prisoners by Montcalm’s Indians. 
Furnis was actually captured by Indians but rescued by a French 
guard and finally sent to Fort Edward.?! 

Two such harrowing, even terrifying, experiences must have 
been an ordeal for a man of sensibilities, which Furnis certainly was. 
He remained in New York, receiving a communication, near the end 
of December, 1763, from General Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief 
of British forces in North America. On August 30, 1766, Furnis 
sailed for home, bound for Bristol, England, aboard the ship Grace, 
Captain Chambers.”? He was still living in England in 1787, as he 
was mentioned by a traveler then recently arrived from America, 
Mrs. Samuel Vaughan.”4 

Furnis wrote as if he were well educated, with a careful ob- 
servance of punctuation and grammar as it existed in his day. His 
letter book, in the Clements Library, is one of the finest examples 
of penmanship, meticulous attention to detail, good expression, and 
businesslike reports. 

The letters follow: 


Camp at Fort Cumberland 234 July 1755. 
Right Hon>* and Hon © Gent® 

I beg leave to Acquaint your Hon* that I drew on you at the 
Camp at the little Meadows on the 16 Ultimo for One hundred and 
fifty Pounds Sterling on Accot of Incidents Payable Thirty Days 
after Sight to M.*s Eliz.t* Gates or order?’ 

On the 9" Instant the General at the Head of about 1200 Men— 
crossed the Manongahela near Fort DuQuesne. the rear of the Army 
had scarce forded the River before the advanced Party consisting of 
21 Ibid, 307 ff., including Furnis’s letter to the Board of Ordnance, August 6, 

1757, describing his experiences at Fort William Henry. 
22 Ibid., 307. 
23 Journal of Colonel James Montressor, op. cit., 386. 


24 Letter of Mrs. Samuel Vaughan to her son, 1787, Benjamin Vaughan papers. 
25 Not identified. 
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250 Men Commanded by Lieu.‘ Col.° Gage, received a smart fire 
from behind the Trees which put them into some disorder, upon 
which the General who was about a quarter of a Mile Distant, 
immediat’ advanced with the Troops and drew up in an open 
place, when the Action became general, but the Enemy had greatly 

the Advantage, by securing themselves behind Trees—in such a 

manner, as they could not be seen, while our people by keeping 

together in a Body were a Butt for them to fire at, and only threw 
away their Ammunition the Action began about half an hour past 

One, and continued untill a Quarter past Four, when the Troops 

gave way, and all methods taken to rally them prov’d ineffectual, 

so that we were oblig’d to leave all our Artillery and Horses in the 

Field and to cross the River in great Confusion, several of the 

Indians pursued us into the Water, and came up with and scalp’d 

some of the straglers, but the main body keep’d the field in order 

to secure the Artillery and Baggage expecting we might rally which 
was very lucky, for the Soldiers were struck with such a Pannick 
that a small body might have cutt off what remained, we are at 
present uncertain of the Number of the french and Indians, but they 
are computed at about three or four Hundred— and our loss kill’d 
and wounded about Eight hundred. at this time Col.° Dunbar was 
in the Rear with the rest of the Army, Horses and Provisions about 

54 Miles dist.t not being able to proceed for want of Horses. —On 

the 11 in the Evening the General with most of the wounded Ar- 

rived at the Camp, and the next day gave orders to destroy the 

Stores which were there, and a great Quantity of Provisions, least 

they should fall into the hands of the Enemy, who we then expected 

would pursue us, the greatest part of the Drivers having gone off 
with their Horses, on the first Alarm of our defeat on the 14 the 

General died of His Wounds.?’ and on the 218t we return’d hither, 

having only brought with us Two Six pounders Two Ammunition 

Carts and one Tumbrill from Colonel Dunbars Encampmt.”* I have 

26 Th The two letters, printed herewith, furnish still another eyewitness account of 
the battle on the Monongahela. Comparison with others is interesting. 

27 Orme’s Journal, Sargent, op. cit., 357, states that the General died on July 
13th. The “Seaman's Journal,” Ibid., 388, and Hulbert, op. cit., 106, 
(printing the same journal), says: “. . . the 12th, at 8 at night, he de- 
parted this life.” Furnis thought it was the 14th. Under the distracting 
circumstances, one hardly could have been blamed for not knowing the day 
or the date. 

28 There has long been a question of whether any wagons arrived back at Fort 
Cumberland. Here we have the explicit report on only two wagons (ammu- 
nition carts) having been returned. Cf. Don H. Berkebile, “Conestoga 


Wagons in Braddock’s Campaign, 1755,” United States National Museum 
Bulletin 218 (Washington, D. C., 1959), 149. 
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inclosed your Hon.'s a Return of Artillery taken in the Action”? and 
now taken a Remain of the Horses left by order of the General in 
this Fort. ’tis said we are to march in a few days for Philadelphia 
and hope to be able to transmitt from thence a Particular Accot of 
every thing. 

Before we left this place I memorializ’d the General for £ 700 
on Accot of Pay and Incidents [1.e., incidentals] in which he im- 
mediately acquiesed, but on marching off the Ground the Money 
Tumbrell and Military Chest was order’d to be left, on which I 
immediately wrote to his Excellency desiring an order in writing to 
indemnify me in Case any Accident should happen to the money, 
as I had no proper place for its Security, at which he was greatly 
enraged return’d me my Letter, and suffer’d the Tumbrill to March, 
but gave orders to the Paymaster General not to Supply me with 
Money on any Account whatsoever. the next day it was resolv’d 
the Tumbrill with some other Stores should be sent back. so that 
I had no other Security for my Cash and Vouchers than a Box 
which I had made for that Purpose, which as I could not bring off, 
was unavoidably taken with my cash,*® pay lists and Vouchers, a 
Particular Acco.* of, I shall give yours (sic) honours in my next. — 

I am with the greatest Respect 
R.t Hon.b & c.4 
5. FF 

Hon.© Board of Ordnance 

The like of same date to Charles Frederick Esq.t Sury* Gen! 


Philadelphia 7** October 1755. 
R.t Hon."© and Hon.» Gent." 
In my Letter to your Honours from Fort Cumberland and dated 
234 July last, I inform’d you of my having drawn on the 16% June 
for One Hundred and fifty pounds Sterling on Account of Incidents 
payable at Thirty days Sight to Elizabeth Gates or Order, and here- 
with advise you of my Drafts since that time and inclose 
An Abstract of the Remains Receipts Issues & c.* of the Brass 
Ordnance and Horses from 1% January to 30% September In- 
clusive. 
Muster Rolls of the Detachment 18* May to 30 June Inclusive. 
29 See Pargellis, op. cit., 97, for a reproduction of this return, signed by both 
Furnis and Captain Ord. 
30 See Letter II for an elaboration of these same events. Here we have an official, 
specific, and authentic statement as to what money fell into the hands of 


the victors. Cf. note 2, above, for reported amounts and comparison of the 
figures. 





32 
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Muster Rolls of Engineers, Staff Officers from 1st May to 30% 

September 

List of Stoppages from Conductors & Artificers from 18* March 

to Ditto 

— Copie (sic) of Gen.' Braddocks order to Cap.t Ord for distroy® 

the Stores.*! 

We March’d from Fort Cumberland 24 August with the Late 
Sir Peter Halkets, Colonel Dunbars Regiment and three Additional 
Companys. Col.° Dunbar left four Companys of Virginians to Gar- 
rison the above. Fort and as we were oblig’d to leave about 300 
Barrells of Powder with other Stores as p™ inclosed Abstract have 
left a Conductor in charge therewith. we Arrived here on the 30 
Aug.t and on the 2"¢ Instant the above Troops with the small Re- 
main of Artillery, and Stores march’d hence for Albany. 

As I had the Misfortune of loosing (sic) my Vouchers of 
Stores and Cash in our late unhappy defeat near Fort Du Quesne, 
I have labour’d under great difficulty in making up the inclosed 
Abstract, but believe it to be nearly correct, as my Issues have been 
very inconsiderable. 

On Cap. Ords*? joining the General, I was immediately order’d 
up from the Second Division, where I luckily left my Book of Cash 
and Payments. otherways should not have been able to have made 
up any Account, which I am now forwarding, and if any Error 
should appear on Receipt of said Accompts it will proceed from the 
loss of my Cash Vouchers, as in the Continual Hurry of Marching, 
and the many Inconveniences I have labour’d under time would not 
allow me to Particularise the Articles, some of which Vouchers, I 


31 This is concrete proof of the existence of written orders from Braddock for 
the destruction of the stores, munitions, etc., since this is the official trans- 
mittal of the order to the Board of Ordnance. Although various accounts 
have stated that the General gave the orders, it has usually been assumed 
that they were verbal, or that Colonel Dunbar assumed the authority him- 
self. This should clear Dunbar of much of the onus of executing these 
orders, as it is here proven that he acted on written orders from his general 
and had no alternative. 

32 Captain Thomas Ord was brought to America, landing in Newfoundland, to 
take command of the artillery of Braddock’s army. He traveled to Phila- 
delphia, which he left on June 13. See Pennsylvania Archives, Il, 358. 
He caught up with the army June 23, according to Letter II, following. At 
the battle of the Monongahela, he was severely wounded. Ord’s military 
record shows that he was appointed lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, 1741; captain, 1746; major, with rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, 1759; and colonel, January 1, 1777. He fought with Amherst at 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point in 1759 and was in Martinique in 1762. 
In 1776, Ord was in America for a brief time, but returned to England, 
where he died in May of 1777. See British Army Lists, the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery for these years; Pargellis, op. cit., 96n. 
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referr’d to Particulars in postage of my Payments. no pains shall 
be wanting in making them appear as clear as possible. 

In my Letter from Alexandria dated 13** April last I inform’d 
your Honours of Proceedings to that time, and am very sorry to 
inform your Hon.*s that the Affairs of the Artillery were afterwards 
conducted with great Irregularity and our Corps in general par- 
ticularly treated with the greatest Contempt by the late General 
and M.t Orm?? his Aid de Camp (for what Reason) to us — is yet 
unknown, before we March’d from thence, we inquired from the 
General in what manner we were to be Supply’d with Waggons and 
horses, by whom we were inform’d wou’d be impress’d for trans- 
porting the Artillery and Stores from Alexandria to Fort Cumber- 
land, on our Arrival at which place a sufficient Number of both 
would be provided —— when we found the late Gen.’* Contract was 
made by one Frankland [#.e., Benjamin Franklin] of this place, for 
Waggons and Horses for the use of the Expedition in General, were 
deliver’'d to M.* Scott Waggon-Master Gen.' and still remains in 
his hands as these Waggons and horses were not confin’d in our 
service, but accasionally (sic) used to carry Provisions & c.? it will 
be very difficult to make any exact Acco.t of them in order to regu- 
late the Payments for those employ’d, and destroy’d in each par- 
ticular Service.** I have convers’d with the Commissary General 
of Provisions on the Subject, who is equally at a loss — since the 
death of Gen.! Braddock Colonel Dunbar has been applyd to on 
this head, by the Contract’ who refus’d to interfere in any such 
matter, so that unless General Shirley will order the Payment I do 
not know in what manner it will be settled, I have already paid a 
considerable Sum on Acco.t of Waggons, out of the money appro- 
priated for the Payment of Engineers Staff &c.* to 31%* August by 
the late Generals order, which Acco.t I have kept separate and shall 
transmitt with my Cash Accompts 


33 The unidentified officer, reporting directly to His Grace, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, gives a full statement regarding Orme’s unaccountable arrogance and 
deliberate insults to high ranking officers of great military experience, 
particularly to Sir Peter Halket and Colonel Dunbar. William Shirley's 
good estimate of him to the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that Orme 
should “put his best foot forward” after the disaster and when reporting 
to his new commander, just as he had with Braddock. Pargellis, op. cit., 121- 
122; Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, IV, 404. 

34 This clear statement by Furnis should explain his position and relieve him of 
some of the blame attached to him by Pargellis’ note, op. cit., 96n, 2, 

for causing delay in settling wagoners’ accounts for which Franklin had 

made himself responsible. Had Braddock given his written order, all would 
have been cleared. Many people contributed to the existing conditions. 
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During our Encampmt at Fort Cumberland, the Managment 
(sic) of Artillery Affairs was transacted by M.’ Orme, and in a 
great measure taken out of the hands of the persons sent out for 
that purpose, notwithstanding he acknowledg’d himself unacquainted 
with our Service, on my first Application to him at which place the 
various proportions, loading and unloading the Waggons for the 
March not only required the greatest part of my time, but created 
great Confusion and uncertainty in the Package, in which there were 
hourly Alterations. 

On the first days March from which place the Money Tumbrill 
was stop’d without any previous Notice on which I apply’d to the 
General by Letter desiring an order in writing to indemnifie me 
against any Accident, that might ensue, which was absolutely re- 
fus’d but after some Consideration and examing (sic) into the load- 
ing, suffer’d to march, giving Orders at the same time to the Pay- 
mast.’ General not to supply me with £ 700 Sterling for which I 
had before memorialised his Excellency and he had granted. — 

At our first Encampment from the Fort the Tumbrill was again 
mention’d by the General, and as I am well inform’d on M.t Orm’s 
saying it must not, should not March, it was return’d to the Fort, 
the want of which was very inconvenient, as it oblig’d me to carry 
my Cash and Vouchers in a small Box in an open Waggon to which 
everyone had access, the Cash tho’ lodg’d for some days in the hands 
of the Paym.' Gen.' was inconvenient to us both, that I was under 
a necessity of carrying it in the above manner in which it was lost 
in the Action.*> I had a small Desk convenient for writing and con- 
taining Vouchers Papers &c.* this was carryed in a Waggon for 
want of the above Timbrill, when Capt Orm passing and looking 
into the Waggon, knowing it to be mine, order’d it to be left on the 
road, hearing of this—I was oblig’d to return from our Encampm.* 
3 Miles to secure my Vouchers and papers, which I brought off tied 
up in Handkerchiefs having no other Conveniency, and this way 
march’d for some days, untill I could have them better secured 

Since Cap.t Ords Arrival on 23¢ June, I have apply’d for 
Musters. was in hopes of sending them from this place, must now 
waite an Opportunity from Albany, a Ship going for England soon. 
was oblig’d to stay here to finish the Inclosed Abstract, and forward 
my Cash Acco.ts which when done shall immediately proceed for 
the above place. 





35 Refer to note 30, above. 
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At the Camp at Fort Cumberland the late General M." Scott 
Wagon Master General who resign’d as Conductor 31st May the 
Lieu.'s M*Load** and M°Cullough with M.* Marsh Clerk of Stores 
and Assist.t Paymaster, Waggon masters, the latter has been of very 
little Service to me An Instance of the late Gen.'* Prejudice 
to the Artillery and Civil Branch is evident from the following 
Ex[e]cration and Toast Viz.t 

At the Camp at the little Meadows Lieu.t McLoad being order’d 
to March with the first Division Apply’d to me from Cap.t Orme 
for a Sum of Money to Advance to the Waggoners employ’d on the 
Contract, as Cap.t Hind & Self were unacquainted with the said 
Contracts did not immediately comply therewith on which the 
General sent for me, whom I inform’d it was contrary to my In- 
structions, to advance any money without an order in writing under 
the hand of the Commanding Officers of Artillery which I then 
had not, when perusing my Instructions,?” he denounced Damnation 
to the whole Board of Ordnance, after which he filled a Glass of 
Wine, told me he was going to drink, and Damnation to the whole 
board of Ordnance from head to Foot, especially the Person at the 








36 The several following officers mentioned by Furnis are thus identified: Lieu- 
tenant John McCullough, of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. His name 
is written “McCuller” in the list of officers that precedes the “Seaman’s 
Journal,” Sargent, op. cit., 364, among the wounded. He was sent home 
early in 1757, as appears in Lord Loudoun’s letter to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, December 26, 1756: “. . . ever since he was wounded at the 
Monongahela, (he) has been at times disordered in his Judgment: I am 
to allow him to go home for recovery of his health.” Pargellis, op. cit., 278. 

Lieutenant William McCleod is meant. He is designated “Lieut. 
McCloud” in the list of officers preceding the “Seaman's Journal,” Sargent, 
op. cit., 364; also in the Waggoners’ Accounts, from the Shippen Papers, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, L. B. Walker, editor (70 copies privately 
printed). He sailed home in the same ship with Furnis, in August, 1766. 
He is at that time designated “Capt. Wm. McLeod, late Royal Artillery.” 
See Colonel James Montressor’s Journal, op. cit., 386. 

Captain Robert Hind is on the return of the detachment of the Royal 
Artillery at Fort Cumberland, June 8, 1755. He was superseded by Captain 
Ord (note 32, above), when that officer reached Wills Creek, June 23. He 
is not listed as one of those present at the engagement, but he turns up at 
Oswego, the following summer, with the Royal Artillery. See Engineer 
Patrick Mackellar’s Journal at Oswego, printed in Pargellis, op. cit., 212. 

“Mr. Scott, Waggon Master General” is the only designation found 
in the orderly books, and no mention by name is found in the journals of 
= expedition. In the Waggoners’ Accounts, op. cit., he is cited 99 times 

“Mr. Scott,” 4 times as “Scott,” and once as “Capt. Scott.” There is one 
pa for money paid to Samuel Scott for forage for 54 horses. All the 
other entries in the account are for hire of teams and wagons, except two: 
James Rankin, Horsemaster, and Philip Crol, Assistant Wagon Master. 
This may indicate that this was Samuel Scott, who was Wagon Master 
General. General Charles Scott of the Revolution was with Braddock, but 
was an ensign only eighteen years of age. 

37 Cf. note 34 above. 
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Head, these were his words, of which I thought it my Duty to ac- 
quaint your Honours. Colonel Dunbar was present, and has men- 
tion’d it to me several Times with Reluctance. —-———— I am with 
the greatest Resp.' 
Yours Hon." &c.# 
ee 
Hon.© Board of Ordnance. 


Here then we have evidence from a primary source which has 
never before been available to students of this significant episode of 
an important era of our history. It is possible that this evidence 
may at least modify our long accepted conception of the events lead- 
ing up to and culminating in the great losses at the battle on the 
Monongahela. The influence that these events cast upon future 
concepts of military tactics and military history is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

In evaluating the evidence at hand, we should consider the 
fact that we have the official reports, accompanied by the official 
accounting for the money, as opposed to many secondary, even 
third-handed declarations that a great amount of money was cap- 
tured, all based upon what appears like primary information. But 
let us examine the evidence further. We know that the “Seaman’s 
Journal” was written by a naval officer, of subaltern grade, who 
was not in the engagement; but the journal was amplified and com- 
pleted by Engineer Harry Gordon. This journal printed by both 
Sargent and Hulbert expressly states that it was the General’s 
private chest that was lost [1.e., privately owned] containing £ 1000, 
to which both editors add a footnote that this figure is probably an 
error, and that £ 10,000 was certainly meant. This note was entirely 
undocumented and unsupported by any authority. Similarly, we 
have, in the anonymous officer’s letter to the Duke of Cumberland, 
the declaration that “ ... the General in some of his trunks on 
the day of action had Two thousand five hundred pounds, all which 
.... fell into the Enemys hands.” ** 

Now let us evaluate the foregoing facts. These journals and this 
letter we have rightly considered as primary eyewitness accounts of 
events up to this point; but we here find that their testimony is 
nothing better than hearsay. Furnis’s reports have established be- 
yond a doubt that the army pay chest (public or government money) 
had been sent back to Fort Cumberland and was safe. If the General 


38 Cf. note 2 above. 
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had any money along, it had to have been his own private money, 
to which the “Seaman’s (Gordon’s) journal” and the anonymous 
officer agree. But they greatly disagree on the amount of money 
he had, which clearly shows that they were guessing. 

Furthermore, are we to imagine the General, having such a 
vast amount of cash in his traveling trunk, telling all the minor 
officers of its whereabouts and the amount carried? If he had had 
so large an amount available, why would he not have used part of 
it, obtaining an accounting for which he would have been reim- 
bursed, rather than to send Washington back for £ 4000, which 
amount was so vital to success of the expedition? Or why would 
Braddock, who was far from a wealthy man, carry his entire private 
fortune with him into the savage wilderness? 

At best, these officers could offer only a surmise. They prob- 
ably did not know that the army tumbril had been sent back, or they 
mistook the box Furnis described, or they were just guessing about 
the whole matter. Probably all three conditions are true, and it is 
very apparent that they were indulging in hearsay. Add to this 
that the French accounts do not mention any large amounts of 
money. The first account mentions nothing beyond the British loss 
in men and materiel. The second account, official “return of artil- 
lery and munitions of war found upon the field,” adding a footnote 
in which is stated as an afterthought: “The Indians have plundered 
a great deal of gold and silver coin.” It is certain that many if not 
all of the enlisted men carried some money, as they were paid at 
Fort Cumberland. This was accomplished with the small gold and 
silver coins which Braddock had requested of the Duke of Newcastle 
for paying the troops.*? It seems reasonable that this would have 
been the gold and silver coin the Indians plundered. Had there 
been a large locked strongbox, the French would surely have gotten 
it. It is also worthy of note that Lieutenant Orme, who of all per- 
sons was nearest to Braddock and conversant with all of his affairs, 
mentioned nothing of any monetary loss. 

Whether or not future historians of the struggle between France 
and Britain for possession of this American continent may modify 
their views of this one episode, they will at least consider these two 
letters of “J. F.” to the “R.t Hon.>© and Hon. Gent."” worthy 
of consideration. 

39 Pargellis, op. cit., 80-81 (Braddock to Newcastle, March 20, 1755, copy among 


the Cumberland Papers, evidently captured with Braddock’s effects, translated 
into French, retranslated into English) . 
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Indians in Pennsylvania, By Paut A. W. WattAce. (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1961. Pp. 194. 32 maps and illustrations. Biographies. 
Index. $1.50.) 


The Foreword to Paul Wallace’s Indians in Pennsylvania says, 
“There has been a real need for a simply written history which 
covers the whole story of the Indians in Pennsylvania and takes 
into account the findings of modern scholars.” One can say Wal- 
lace’s book fills the need and in the saying one has written a review. 

This is an unpretentious work whose simplicity and ease of 
presentation masks its wealth of information. The Indians of Penn- 
sylvania are discussed in terms of time from the first entry into the 
Commonwealth, perhaps as much as eleven thousand years ago, to 
today and the Kinzua Dam situation. Theories of their origin, their 
tribal units and confederacies, their living patterns, and their political 
history, particularly as it relates to their contacts with the whites, 
all these are described clearly and concisely. Thirty-six biographies 
of Indians important in the history of the Commonwealth illustrate 
typical careers of effective Indian leaders. 

Particularly valuable to the non-specialist is a summary of 
living patterns of Pennsylvania’s Indians as exemplified by those 
of the Delaware people. Wallace tells us what these people looked 
like; what sort of clothing they wore; what they ate—how they grew 
it or hunted it or gathered it, cooked it, served it—; what their 
homes were like; how husbands treated wives, wives husbands, and 
both children; what their kinship system was and its profound effect 
on their social and governmental organizations; how they traveled; 
how they fought; how they saw themselves in relation to the natural 
and supernatural worlds. 

The author’s treatment of the disruption of Indian life after the 
entry of Europeans into the Northeast is sympathetic but not senti- 
mental. The conclusion is inescapable that two divergent modes 
of life met and that the one capable of most effective organization 
and central direction of political and economic affairs was bound to 
triumph. It is equally inescapable that the dispossessed society had 
its own dignity and worth and was ineffectual only in terms of 
European modes. 

This book is to be highly recommended for those seeking an 
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introduction to the Indian story in Pennsylvania. I know no other 
as useful. 

James L. SWAUGER 
Assistant Director of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


History of the Pittsburgh Mercy Hospital 1847-1959. Compiled by 
S1stER M. CorNELIUS MEERWALD, (Privately reproduced by the 
Sisters of Mercy; edition limited to fifty copies—346 pages ex- 
clusive of indices and appendix.) 


This book is an extraordinary document, destined to be a source 
book for many papers yet to be written. It presents in minute detail 
the story of a great hospital and covers more than a hundred years 
of its history. Since the hospital was founded and developed by a 
religious order, its records have been kept with scrupulous care much 
as the records of a posterity conscious family. There is continuity. 
The author, a member of this Community, obviously has had access 
to documents that probably would not be available to any outsider. 
She quotes freely not only from the hospital day books and reports, 
the administrators’ records, the minutes of meetings, and the house- 
keepers’ accounts; but also from the private diaries and letters 
written by members of her Community and preserved in the archives 
of the Motherhouse. The ordinary materials of research: the medical 
journals, the newspapers, magazine articles, she has obviously con- 
sulted with meticulous care. Her own long association with the 
hospital has made her the ideal person to record this history. 

While the title page says “compiled” by Sister Cornelius Meer- 
wald, the author does far more than compile the material. The mark 
of her personality is on every page. It is immediately evident that 
she is a trained medical observer, conversant with medical and surgi- 
cal terminology. Brightening the almost overwhelming accumulation 
of facts, both historical and medical, are flashes of penetrating humor 
and shrewd appraisal of the people of whom she writes. She has 
enriched her work with anecdote after anecdote. Finally, demon- 
strating the continuity of the story, she shares with her readers the 
reminiscences of the very old Sisters told to the young Sisters at 
recreation. For example she remembers as a novice hearing Sister 
Madelene O’Donnell, then a jubilarian, recount her experiences as 
a nurse in the Civil War, invariably beginning, “I was in the army 
when I was nineteen.” 
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In the light of Pittsburgh’s present position in the world of 
medicine and medical research, opposition to the founding of the 
first hospital is startling. There was a crying need for something 
more than the abandoned coal shed in Cecil Alley designated by the 
city fathers as a shelter for smallpox victims. Yet there was violent 
objection on the part of the citizens to the establishment of “a per- 
manent pest house to spread contagion.” Finally, His Excellency 
Michael O’Connor, Roman Catholic Bishop of Pittsburgh, would 
no longer tolerate the neglect of the sick poor. He appealed to the 
Sisters of Mercy, who were already visiting the sick in their homes, 
and assured himself of their cooperation. There was no money: 
the Bishop had none and the Sisters had none. The Bishop called 
a meeting of the men from the three Catholic parishes and so fired 
them with his enthusiasm that they formed a committee to raise 
money and supervise the construction of a hospital. 

The Sisters did not wait for permanent quarters. They set up 
a temporary hospital in Concert Hall, 638-640 Penn Avenue. A 
group of women, the first Auxiliary, helped them gather furniture 
and make quilts and hem sheets. There were no sewing machines. 
The newspapers encouraged and applauded. On January 1, 1847, 
the doors were opened. 

“No one in the whole city,” the author writes, “was sick enough 
nor desperate enough to risk accepting the proffered service of the 
new hospital.” 

Advertisements in the newspapers—“Three dollars a week in 
the general ward; $5 a week in a private room: medical attention 
included,” brought no response. Finally on January 11, J. B. Guthrie, 
Surveyor of the Port of Pittsburgh, sent John Coghill, a sick marine. 
The hospital was in business. In the 16 months during which it 
functioned in Concert Hall, 254 patients were admitted. During 
that time its fame spread abroad—cleanliness, kindness, and efficient 
medical care. Nineteen typhus patients had been nursed; fifteen 
had recovered. But of the nursing Sisters, four had contracted the 
disease and, too worn out to resist its ravages, died. The hospital 
had been through its baptism of fire. The public had learned to 
respect and trust it. 

The site of the permanent hospital was “in a rural area located 
on the side of the hill between Pennsylvania Avenue and the Monon- 
gahela River near the tollgate.” The architect was Hayden Smith, 
the contractor J. M. McClelland. The money had been raised by 
the Bishop’s Committee and their wives, six thousand dollars. Soon 
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there were more requests for admittance than the 40 beds would hold. 

While the author does not emphasize unduly the financial 
struggle to keep the institution operating during the years, no one 
reading this history could be blind to it. No one could fail to recog- 
nize with respect, the sublime courage of this group of women. In- 
come from patients was negligible. Although neither doctors nor 
Sisters received recompense, equipment, medicines, food, and some 
lay help had to be paid for. There was no endowment. Relying 
solely on God’s Providence, the Sisters continued their work. They 
were never disappointed. During the hard times in the seventies, 
when the Sisters decided there was no alternative but to close the 
doors, Mr. James P. Barr obtained an annual appropriation from 
the Legislature. Much later when the appropriation was withdrawn, 
a trust fund bequeathed to Mercy by Henry Clay Frick compensated 
for the loss. When new laboratory facilities were required, the 
Christopher Magee endowment became available. There have been 
thousands of benefactors and with their help the hospital has grown, 
flourished, and paid its debts. 

No hospital can function effectively without a strong adminis- 
tration and a dedicated medical staff. Mercy has both. The medical 
staff at Mercy was from the very beginning one of exceptional ability 
and courage. The hospital record reports, “Six leading medical 
men of this city visit the hospital regularly and with spirit character- 
istic of the profession, gratuitously. They are: Joseph Gazzam, 
William Addison, Daniel McMeal, George Bruce, Robert Snyder, 
and Alexander Pollock.” 

It took courage in those days to change the slightest method in 
medical procedure as well as to explore the fields of surgery. Dr. 
Gazzam, of the first staff, was the first to use ether in an operation. 
Dr. Oswald Werder, after he had performed an abdominal section 
in the home of the patient, “was surrounded by the arms of the law. 
If the patient had died!—but the patient lived.” Moreover it was 
not the general public alone that opposed innovations. The older 
members of the Staff often objected seriously to the work of the 
vital younger men who despite discouragement pushed ahead both 
in medicine and in surgery. Four young doctors are known as the 
fathers of modern surgery in Pittsburgh: Dr. Oswald Werder, Dr. 
J. J. Buchanan, Dr. R. W. Stewart—of Mercy; and Dr. R. S. Sutton 
of Western Pennsylvania Hospital. These men were friends—well 
trained and dedicated. When aseptic as well as antiseptic surgery 
was accepted, the chances of the patient’s survival were increased 
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tremendously. Surgery had come a long way from the kitchen table 
in the corner of the pharmacy. 

Mercy’s list of surgical firsts is impressive. Dr. Buchanan is 
given credit for the first open operation in Pittsburgh for fracture 
of the patella. Dr. Werder performed the first two laparotomies in 
Pennsylvania and the first Caesarian section. Dr. Stewart among 
other firsts is accredited with the first radical treatment of cancer 
of the cervix by igni-extirpation. Dr. Pollock performed the first 
ovariotomy. The Sister administrator encouraged the young men 
in spite of the expressed disapproval of the Seniors. Down through 
the years one pioneering attempt after the other has been made. 
Today delicate heart and brain surgery only dreamed of by the first 
surgical staff are common procedures. The progress of medicine, 
while less dramatic, is equally admirable: from leeching and physick- 
ing to serum therapy, chemotherapy, and the use of a well staffed 
clinical laboratory for diagnosis. With surgery had come special- 
ization. The author follows this step by step. Her final list of the 
staff shows nine separate surgical and six medical specialties. 

The first Superior set the pace for strength, courage and enter- 
prise. Sister Cornelius shows us Mother Francis War sitting in a 
straight chair for two days and two nights in the covered wagon 
that brought her from Chicago to aid in preparing the hospital at 
Concert Hall. In days when there were no mechanical aids such 
as we know now, the administrators worked side by side with the 
nursing Sisters in the housekeeping as well as the nursing duties. 
The debt and the interest on the debt as well as funds for current 
expenses were her responsibility. Sister Cornelius paints a vivid 
picture of Sister Dolores Lambert with a companion starting out 
to beg for dinner for her patients. The grocer had refused further 
credit. When they reached the office of William Thaw that gentle- 
man gave them $25 and offered to underwrite their bills at the 
grocer’s. Sister Dolores gratefully accepted the money—it saved 
the day—but characteristically did not use the credit. “She did not 
know if she could repay it.” Administrators like doctors had to 
face opposition to progress. One example: Sister Magdalen Phelan, 
concerned about what she considered a loss of attention to patients, 
established the first continuous medical service in Western Penn- 
sylvania. She met opposition not only from the medical staff, whose 
members resigned rather than conform, but from every Sister in the 
hospital except the housekeeper. She persisted and the change was 
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made. It was she who decided to open a school of nursing. Again 
the opposition was hot and vocal. Until 1893 only Sisters had nursed. 
These changes were not made without preparation. We read again 
and again of Sisters being sent to eastern hospitals for special train- 
ing in a field before it was introduced at Mercy. In response to 
the requests of the medical staff and to meet the needs of the public, 
wing after wing has been added until now there are eleven structures. 
From forty beds available to patients when the hospital opened there 
are now about eight hundred. 

Many things have been developed in the history that could not 
be mentioned in this review—the cooperation with the University 
of Pittsburgh, Mercy College, and Duquesne University in the train- 
ing of doctors, pharmacists, and nurses developed over the years. 
The present administrator, Sister Ferdinand Clarke, has been as far 
sighted and progressive as any of her predecessors. “Perhaps one 
of the distinguishing features of this administration is the presence 
of many technicians working or studying in the hospital.” Begin- 
ning with 1953, the author lists fifty items—of renovation, building, 
modernization of which Sister Ferdinand has been responsible. 
Perhaps obtaining the cobalt bomb for treatment of deep and ad- 
vanced cancer is one of the more important. 

What could have been a very dull recital replete with statistics 
and medical terminology, is fascinating reading because it is enriched 
by anecdote. There is the story of Sister Stephana who was lost 
behind the Confederate lines during the Civil War. We hear that 
Dr. J. J. Buchanan, returning with victims of the Johnstown flood, 
reached into his ulster pocket and brought out a new born babe. 
We shudder at the burning by the neighbors of the annex in which 
the Sisters had nursed cholera patients. We witness a payroll “grab.” 
We understand perfectly the motive which prompted Henry Clay 
Frick’s gift of a rubber tired ambulance. It had been a Icng trip 
over cobblestone streets from Homestead to Mercy in an iron wheeled 
vehicle. 

The plan of the book is roughly chronological. The chapters 
on the Civil War, the cholera epidemics, H. C. Frick, could each be 
considered an historical essay in itself. In the discussion of the 
change in medical and surgical techniques the author has found it 
advisable to back-track frequently. For example in discussing diag- 
nostic facilities, the notes of the hospital superintendent of 1877 are 
quoted to show that in that day a microscope, test tubes, litmus paper, 
and some pipettes were the only implements available. Those of us 
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who have been subjected to a battery of tests in a modern clinical 
laboratory find this astonishing. 

This volume makes no pretense of being a finished product. 
It was written primarily for the use of the Sisters. Before it is 
printed for general distribution, this reviewer suggests reorganiza- 
tion. Material dealing with the affairs of the Religious Community 
and other material not relevant to the hospital itself, while interesting, 
should be deleted in the interest of a clear-cut picture. The docu- 
mentation which is complete is included in the body of the text. 
Use of the footnote method would simplify. The index and lists of 
personnel need to be completed. In the historical sketch written by 
Sister Cornelius for the centennial booklet, Footsteps of Mercy, 
more complete lists are given. These might well be used. In a 
final edition the maps and illustrations included in that booklet 
would greatly enhance the value. It seems to me that there is in 
this volume ample material for two books—the story of Mercy and 
the story of the people who have made it a great institution. 

To have put between covers in a permanent form the richness 
of Sister Cornelius Meerwald’s research has been a wise move on 
the part of her superiors. For this, future historians will, indeed, 
be grateful. 


Pittsburgh Loretta P. BYRNE 


Gifford Pinchot, Bull Moose Progressive. By MArtin L. FAusotp. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1961, 270 pp., $4.50.) 


Gifford Pinchot was not a native son of Pennsylvania, for he 
did not move to the Keystone State until 1910, which is the first of 
the half-dozen years studied in this book. Although born in Con- 
necticut in 1865, and a resident of various places before 1910, Pinchot 
came to regard his family estate at Milford, on the upper Delaware, 
as his permanent home. His grandfather settled in Milford in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, and his father, James Pinchot, 
built “Grey Towers,” the Norman manor house designed by Richard 
Morris Hunt, which became famous as the home of the great con- 
servationist and two-term governor of Pennsylvania. 

This book was written to describe the important role which 
Gifford Pinchot played in the Progressive Movement which began in 
1910, and faded away in 1916. As Chief Forester and a member of 
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the “Tennis Cabinet,” Pinchot had been a leading figure in the 
moderately progressive administration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. A holdover from the Roosevelt to the Taft administration, he 
felt a special loyalty to the work of the earlier President, and after 
his famous controversy with Richard Ballinger, Secretary of the 
Interior, came to believe that Taft had not only betrayed the con- 
servation policies of Roosevelt, but the entire progressive program 
of the Square Deal. 

The author points out that as part of his effort to discredit Taft, 
and to enlist the enthusiastic support of Roosevelt, Pinchot advo- 
cated a more progressive policy than had been carried forward in 
the earlier administration. For a time Roosevelt went along with 
the proposals, eventually advocated a New Nationalism for the United 
States, and ran for President on the Progressive Party ticket in 1912. 
However, soon after his defeat in the Bull Moose campaign, Roose- 
velt’s enthusiasm for the radical progressivism of Pinchot cooled 
perceptibly, and eventually his entire attention was turned to the 
problem of preparedness in America. Detesting the policies of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and convinced that the Republican Party offered the 
only hope of defeating him, Roosevelt deserted the Progressive Party 
and threw his energies into the 1916 Republican campaign. 

Pinchot, honestly dedicated to the Progressive Movement, and 
at the same time enmeshed in what the author calls a “‘fetishistic 
worship” of Roosevelt, was confused and discouraged by this change 
in attitude on the part of his idol. Eventually Pinchot chose to 
follow Roosevelt back into the Republican Party in 1916, but his 
brother, Amos Pinchot, saw a brighter future for progressivism with 
Wilson and campaigned for the Democrats in the same campaign. 
The author suggests that one of the beneficial results of the Pro- 
gressive Movement was that it made the Democrats more liberal, 
even though it had little appreciable influence upon the Republicans. 

Pinchot’s campaign for United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1914 is discussed in detail. The activity of many other 
Progressives in the state, such as William Draper Lewis, Dean of 
the Law School at the University of Pennsylvania; Edwin A. Van 
Valkenberg, editor of the Philadelphia North American; H. W. D. 
English, president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; and 
William Flinn, political figure in Pittsburgh, are also described. 
Pinchot’s crushing defeat by the Republicans in 1914, despite Roose- 
velt’s victory in the state two years earlier, was attributed to the 
strong G.O.P. upsurge across the nation. 
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In writing a book about the Progressive Movement with Pinchot 
always in the foreground, the author, at least by implication, ex- 
aggerates the contribution of Pinchot to this vital phase of our na- 
tional development. However, the volume throws a good bit of light 
on the Progressive Movement through the detailed description of 
events and copious quotations from correspondence. There is little 
attempt at evaluation or synthesis. One would like to know what 
the author thought of Pinchot when he dumped Robert La Follette 
for Roosevelt in 1912, after working publicly for La Follette’s nomi- 
nation for several months. There is little explanation of why “Boss 
Flinn” of Pittsburgh became a Progressive, or of how Pinchot really 
felt about him in the face of Roosevelt’s repeated attacks upon him. 

There are a few footnotes scattered through the book, and a 
summary of sources for each chapter printed at the end. Much of 
the study was based upon an examination of the Pinchot manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress. The book will be quite useful to stu- 
dents of Pennsylvania history, for little has been published in this 
area, but other books dealing with his entire life will tell us more 
about Pinchot. On the other hand, this volume describes the tran- 
sition from forester to politician, which made possible Pinchot’s later 
colorful career as Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Temple University Epwin B. BRONNER 


The American Heritage Picture History of the Civil War. By the 
Editors of American Heritage. Editor in charge, RicHArp M. 
KetcHuM. Narrative by Bruce Catton. (New York: Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 630. Index. 
$19.95.) 


This must be the ultimate popular picture book of the War, 
not soon or easily to be superseded. To say popular is far from 
intending to denigrate the very great excellence of all parts of the 
work. It adds new luster to a fine record of achievement by the 
American Heritage Foundation. Editor Ketchum and his staff evi- 
dently performed great labors of research and selection before they 
could begin the arrangement. More than one hundred sources con- 
tributed to the work, particularly in making available pictorial 
materials in their collections. Private collections, many historical 
societies, museums, art galleries, libraries, and government deposi- 
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tories are represented. The Philadelphia Union League and the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society (Philadelphia) are included in the 
acknowledgments but regrettably no source located in Western 
Pennsylvania is mentioned. 

Many picture books of the Civil War have been published over 
the years; in most cases they have been collections each of a par- 
ticular form of art—a set of sketches, a book of cartoons; most ex- 
ploited has been what was at the time of the War the infant field 
of photography. Too often they have been indifferently reproduced 
and much looking at them is likely to become a dull and tiresome 
occupation. The two most striking characteristics of this Heritage 
History are variety and color. There is a fascinating alternation of 
paintings, black and white sketches, portraits and other photographs, 
cartoons, posters, and colored maps. 

Editor Ketchum begins the book with a two-page, and too short, 
introduction; it needs some detail on the process of editing and 
organization, also some more descriptive matter on the more inter- 
esting artists. The volume is divided into eighteen principal chap- 
ters or sections, titled but not numbered in any way. About two- 
thirds of the chapters deal primarily with military affairs and the 
rest with economic, social, and political matters. Each begins with 
an historical introduction by a man whose name must be a house- 
hold word with all recent readers of Civil War history or historical 
novels, Bruce Catton, the inevitable choice for the task. All but two 
of these historical essays are allotted exactly five pages each. These, 
together with Mr. Catton’s running comments accompanying the 
pictures, provide a textual history of the War. The book ends with 
a one-page epilogue with some pictures and finally a page of ac- 
knowledgments and a moderately adequate index. 

For most people the meat of the book will be found in the more 
than eight hundred illustrations. There are more than one hundred 
sixty paintings, twenty-seven of them full double-page. A few of 
them are printed here in black and white, without explanation. The 
excellence of the color printing is most remarkable; in fact, that is 
true of all of the work. There are more than one hundred fifty 
portraits, mostly photos but a few of them paintings, comprising 
the finest collection of Civil War portraits ever published in one book. 
More than two hundred other photographs from the cameras of 
Mathew Brady, Alexander Gardner, and other photographers make 
up the largest class of pictures in the book. We would like more 
adequate identification of photographs. Numerous recent photo- 
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graphs, mostly in color, and nicely related to the history, add reality 
and interest, and must be a novelty in a book like this. Of the 
immense number of cartoons during the War, only twenty-nine of 
the most striking are included. “Among Southern propagandists 
the most skillful and vindictive was Adalbert Volck, a German immi- 
grant, who took time out from his Baltimore dental practise to draw 
savage caricatures against the Union.” Volck’s cartoon, “Worship 
of the North,” could be among the most savage and vicious of all 
time (498-499). Thomas Nast sketched for Leslie’s early in the 
War and from 1862 was “staff artist” but no Nast cartoons are 
identified in this book. 

In addition to the staff artists of various American and some 
foreign publications, it seems that many soldiers and other amateurs 
set down their observations in pictures in letters home, in diaries and 
in other forms. One hundred sixty-four drawings and sketches are 
included in the book. The range of subjects is broad. Study the 
staging of “The Louse Race” (374). Learn the “recognition flags 
of every boat in the Union’s Mississippi Squadron” (184). Not 
least of the virtues and beauties of this book is the score uf maps 
of the principal battles; they are finely worked out on a topographic 
scheme with all the essential features of the terrain in colors and 
the armies almost seem to be moving through the fields and woods, 
over the hills, along the roads and across the streams. 

The artists are legion; a few have been mentioned. Winslow 
Homer, one of the most noted of all American artists of the post- 
Civil War generations, “first achieved fame as a Civil War combat 
artist” working for Harper's Weekly; he furnishes fourteen paint- 
ings and sketches for this collection. Edwin Forbes, “staff artist” 
for Leslie’s Weekly, also became famous for his sketches and later 
paintings. The largest number of credits to a single artist goes to 
Alfred Waud whose sketches, along with those of his brother 
William, appeared in the popular illustrated magazines of the war- 
time. Many other artists who achieved fame in the post-War period 
are represented. 

Possibly not everyone will be as enthusiastic as this reviewer. 
The binding is rather dull although the backstrip is a thing of beauty. 
There is hardly a suggestion of “modernistic” or non-representational 
art in the book; the layman might see just a hint of “collage” in 
Adrian Persac’s beautiful painting of a Louisiana plantation where 
the human figures look like fashion models “because the artist ap- 
plied cutouts from current publications to his canvases and then 
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painted over them” (26-27). Maybe this collection of war pictures 
“glorifies war’; there are hardly any pictures of hospitals ur mass 
amputations, and dead bodies of men and horses bloated with the 
gases of putrefaction are few and far between. Someone may suspect 
this presentation of having implications of “nationalism” or super- 
patriotism; but for the many Americans who still have feelings 
about it or any interest in such things, here is a peerless picture book 
which represents the finest kind of work in all its parts. 


Professor Emeritus in History WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Joseph Ledlie and William Moody—Early Pittsburgh Residents— 
their background and some of their descendants. By LEDLIE IRWIN 
LAUGHLIN. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1961. 
Pp. 208. Index, Illustrations. $10.00.) 


It is not customary for this magazine to comment on genealogical 
books but this one, dealing with several distinguished local families, 
is of general interest to Pittsburghers and is of particular interest to 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania because of their 
generosity to us at various times. 

The author is the oldest child of Clara B. Young and her 
husband, James Ben Laughlin, whose name and that of his father is 
associated with Jones and Laughlin, Ltd., forerunner of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, one of the largest independent steel 
companies in the country. 

Ten years ago, with the assistance of his wife, who was a second 
cousin, the author undertook to compile a brief account of one branch 
of his mother’s family, the Ledlies and the Moodys, hoping te interest 
their children and their grandchildren in years to come. They visited 
Ireland where they learned that the Ledlies may have originally come 
from Italy via Scotland, and settling near Coagh, County Tyrone, 
had prospered and were largely engaged in the fabrication of lace 
and fine linen, or identified with associated arts. 

The Ledlies came to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1803 where 
they settled permanently about 1810. 

The Moodys who had been in Ireland some 200 years before 
coming to America sailed June 12, 1816. Robert and William Moody 
were already well educated as is attested by their letters which are 
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reproduced. Shortly after arrival, William gave up a position in a 
distillery in New Jersey to teach school. About 1818, after moving 
to Pittsburgh, the Moodys established what proved to be a fine school 
on Fourth Street opposite the ferry, known as the Moody English 
Grammar and Night School. 

This little book follows the association of these two families and 
their descendants in 540 individuals scattered from coast to coast. 
There are some 137 pages devoted to these people, and, far from 
being a systematic grouping of names only, the author has given them 
character and human interest. Pittsburghers will find answer to 
many associations not understood heretofore and there are not a 
few surprises as familiar names pass in review: Henry, brother of 
Stephen Foster, Howard Pyle the artist, Helen Wills the tennis 
player, Mark Twain, and William L. Clements of the famous library, 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., Nuremberg Trials, Anthony Beelen the fur 
trader, George Gallup of the polls. 

The occupations run from diving and salmon canning to geo- 
physics and banking. 

The colleges and schools of most of the individuals have been 
given. More than 60 colleges or universities are mentioned as 
furnishing degrees or perhaps serving only as temporary stops. Yale, 
Princeton, Leland Stanford (8 or more each). Others include the 
University of Pittsburgh, Georgetown, Smith, Lehigh, University 
of California, Vassar, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Amherst, 
U. S. Naval Academy, Universities of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Oregon, Michigan, Virginia, Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Oxford and others. 

The character of private schools attended throws light on the 
culture and social standing of the families represented. Fifteen of 
the young men mentioned attended Shady Side Academy. Several 
other schools mentioned are significant: St. Paul’s, Phillips Exeter, 
Misses Masters, Hill School, Miss Porter’s, Chatham Hall, Ellis, 
Winchester, Ogontz, Westover to a total of twenty-seven. 

There are twelve pages of fascinating photos, and the book has 
a splendid index. An appendix containing letters and papers of 
William Moody throws light on early Pittsu: -gh and the towns then 
on the river below Pittsburgh. Lastly, four genealogical trees will 
be found in a pocket in the back of the book for ready reference. 

The author, editor and printer have done a creditable work 
which will make interesting reading for many Pittsburghers who 
are in no way related. There are, or will be hundreds of kinsmen 
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across the country whose increase in geometrical progression will 
preclude more than the haziest knowledge of the stock whence 
they came. It is only a question of time until they will become 
interested in this work. It would be an act of foresight and wisdom 
for relatives now living to obtain a copy of this book, while easily 
obtainable ; it might well become a treasured possession in the homes 
of all those related by blood or marriage. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Rosert D. CHRISTIE 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large number 
of books and other publications. These came to us from two sources, 
gift and purchase. We also received the publications of many his- 
torical societies by exchange. All are available and valuable for 
research. 

The following is a list of books and other publications (exclud- 
ing the magazines) received between December 1960 and November 


30, 1961: 


Adams, Mrs. Marcellin C.—Birmingham, Alabama 
A Brief History of Wilkinsburg, 1896-1916. Published by Wilk- 
insburg Bank 
A Sermon, Preached Sept. 26, 1881. Appointed as “A Day of 
National Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer, On Occasion of the 
Death and Burial of James A. Garfield, President of the U. S.” 
By Rev. Boyd Vincent, Rector of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Pittsburgh: From the Press of Stevenson and Foster, 151 
Wood St. 1881 
The Book of Pittsburgh 1758-1926, Copyright, 1926, by the 
Pittsburgh Sesqui-Centennial Committee 
Catalogue of Lewis, Oliver & Phillips—Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 1879 
The Genealogical Magazine of New Jersey—October, 1939 Vol. 
14 No. 4 
Hagerstown—Town and Country Almanack, For the Year of 
Our Lord 1941. Also one for 1959 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, June 
1937 
Hostetter’s Illustrated United States Almanac, 1887 Published 
by Hostetter and Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John C. Hurst & Sons Almanac for 1876. Centennial 1776- 
1876. 925 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Lecture on the Life and Times of Conrad Weiser, the First 
Representative Man of Berks County 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 1803-1924. Over One Hundred and 
Twenty Years of Service 
Maryland Historical and Genealogical Bulletin. October 1943. 
Vol. XIV No. 4 
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Miles New Weather Almanac and Hand Book of Valuable In- 
formation, 1940. 
Annie Clark Miller—Early Land Marks and Old Names in 
Pittsburgh. Copyright 1924 Pittsburgh Chapter, D A R 
One Hundred Views of Pittsburgh. Compliments of William 
Grabowsky Co. By Hammond Hook & Co. 
Pittsburgh Bulletin A Weekly Journal for the Home. Eight 
issues for 1901 and 1902 
Pittsburgh in Ye Olden Time. A Souvenir of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial 1758-1908 
Telephone Almanacs 1940, 1941, Printed for Bell System Tele- 
phone Subscribers by the A T and T Company. 
Warren County, Pennsylvania Almanac, 1940. Printed for the 
Friends of the Warren Bank & Trust Co. 
Institute of Chicago—Chicago, IIl. 
Booklet and catalogue both entitled, Dinner with the Presidents. 
Both describe the china, silver and glassware used by Presidents 
of the United States. Booklet contains excellent illustrations. 
Berkebile, Grace D.—Pittsburgh 
Old Penn Street (The old Fourth Ward) by Agnes Hays 
Gormly. Published by Gilbert Adams Hays, Sewickley, Pa., 
1922 
Historical Sketch of the North Presbyterian Church of the City 
of Allegheny, 1863-1938. 75th Anniversary 
Old Philadelphia and Historic Germantown 
Chamber of Commerce—Pittsburgh 
Booklet, Renaissance City of America—Pittsburgh. Excellent 
photograph of the city of Pittsburgh, 1960 
Christie, Robert D.—Pittsburgh 
Mr. Christie presented to the Society a large collection of books, 
magazines, brochures, maps, newspapers, clippings, and a scrap 
book of World War I 
Frick, Helen—Pittsburgh and New York 
Two railroad wall maps 
Gilfillan, John—Pittsburgh 
“List of Subscribers, Pittsburgh District. This list supersedes 
all others. Published in Summer of 1878. The Central District 
and Printing Telegraph Company. General Office, Room No. 6, 
First National Bank Bldg., corner Fifth Ave. and Wood St., 
Pittsburgh.” (Photostatic copy of telephone directory, 1878) 
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Hall, John W.—Johnstown 
Map of Pittsburgh in 1855 showing route of the Pennsylvania 
Canal into Pittsburgh (including the famous tunnel) as it ap- 
peared in 1855 

Harmer, Mrs. J. Harding—Pittsburgh 
Official book: Pennsylvania Building and Catalogue of Keystone 
State Exhibitors. Atlanta, Ga., 1895 

Heard, Donald B.—Pittsburgh 
Photostatic copy of the Pittsburgh telephone directory for 1878 

Herriott, A. J.—Pittsburgh 
Closing Services of the First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania in the building, corner Fourth Ave. and Ross St. 
Centennial Celebration of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Bridge- 
ville, Pennsylvania, 1814-1914 

Hillman, Ernest—Pittsburgh 
(Through Mr. C. A. McClintock) 
Brochure, Washington and His Army in Bergen County. Bergen 
County Bar Association, Hackensack, New Jersey, 1957 

Hunt, Mrs. Roy Arthur—Pittsburgh 
A Pittsburgh imprint: Fibel oder Erstes Lesebuch fur Kinder 
in deutschen Elementar- und Sonntags-schulen, Pittsburg, Ver- 
lag von J. G. Backofen u. Sohn, No. 93 Smithfieldstrasse 

Indiana Historical Bureau—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana in the War of the Rebellion. Report of the Adjutant 
General. A reprint of Vol. I of the eight-volume report pre- 
pared by W. H. H. Terrell and published in 1869. Vol. XLI, 
Indiana Historical Collections, 1960 

James, Dr. A. P.—Pittsburgh 
Four bulletins of the Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Works 
Projects Administration. Source Guide Series: Journal of 
Chaussegros de Lery; The Expedition of Baron de Longueuil; 
The Venango Trail; The Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, 1759- 
1763, Series 21634 
The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg, with official maps, by 
James Stuart Montgomery. Chilton Co., Philadelphia and 
New York, 1959 

Johnston, Dr. Elizabeth—Waynesburg, Pa. 
The Somerset County Star. Complete files of this weekly news- 
paper for the years 1910-1929 

Lambing, Lee A.—Pittsburgh 
Banners in the Wilderness, by Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956 
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Historical Sketch of the Class of 1861, Jefferson College. 
Quarter Century Re-union, Canonsburg, Pa., June 22, 1886. 
Washington, Pa., 1887 
The Annual of Washington and Jefferson College for 1886. 
Washington, Pa., 1887 


Lindner, Richard—Pittsburgh 


The Major, being a collection of letters and notes by James 
Harvey Cline on the organization, experiences and battles of 
the Hundredth Round Head Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers 
during the Civil War. Privately printed by Victor Vescelius 
Young. 

Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln Now First Brought 
Together by Gilbert A. Tracy. New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1917 

Abraham Lincoln and the Widow Bixby by F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard, Rutgers University Press, 1946 

Letters of Ulysses S. Grant to His Father and His Youngest 
Sister, 1857-78. Edited by his nephew, Jesse Grant Cramer, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912 

How We Elected Lincoln; Personal Recollections of Lincoln 
and Men of His Time by Abram J. Dittenhoefer, Harper and 
Brothers, 1916 

The Complete Arithmetic by Milton B. Goff, A.M., Pittsburgh. 
Published by H. I. Gourley, Agt. 

First Annual Report of the Board of Public Education, School 
District of Pittsburgh, for the Year Ending December 31, 1912 
Pittsburgh Schools—Growth of Public Education in Pittsburgh, 
The Board of Public Education. Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 1-2, 1958 
Progress 1911-1941. The Board of Public Education, Dept. of 
Buildings 

Recreation Guide to the Pittsburgh Region, a publication of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development 


McClintock, C. A.—Pittsburgh 


A Pocket History of the Great Rebellion, Giving Its Events 
Day by Day, with War Map, Showing the Localities of the 
Battle Fields, 1865 


McKee, Mrs. Richard Stewart—Pittsburgh 





History of the World War by Frank H. Simonds. Doubleday, 
Page and Co., 1920, 5 vols. 

Pennsylvania—Colonial and Federal. Pennsylvania Historical 
Publishing Association, Philadelphia, 1903. 3 vols. 
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Popular History of the United States by Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Brooks Nash Gay, Sidney Howard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896 

Martin, Mrs. Nancy—Shippensburg, Pa. 
Home Handbook Containing Valuable Information for Farmers, 
Planters, Mechanics, and All Families. Published by Schwartz 
& Hazlett, Successors to B. A. Fahnestock’s Son & Co. Pitts- 
burgh, Penn’a. Printed by Bakewell, Marthens, 71 Grant St., 
1870 

Miers, Mrs. T. J.—Pittsburgh 
Caldwell’s Illustrated Combination Centennial Atlas of Greene 
Co., Pennsylvania, Published by J. A. Caldwell, Condi, Ohio, 
1876 
Indian Wars of Pennsylvania by C. Hale Sipe. Harrisburg, 1929 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader 
Two lithograph maps by Union Trust Co. (pictorial) showing 
Pittsburgh in 1889 and in 1939. Occasion was the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Union Trust Company 

Millbach, Alph L.—Pittsburgh 
Clippings and a booklet entitled Dedication of New Monument 
in Sacred Memory of Those Who Died in the Allegheny Arsenal 
Explosion, Lawrenceville District, Pittsburgh, September 17th, 
1862. Auspices of Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 
and Auxiliaries. Sunday Afternoon, May 27, 1928, at 3:00 
o’clock, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Mr. Wm. H. Stevenson, 
once Pres. of H.S.W.P., a member of the Committee) 

Nixon, Lily Lee—Pittsburgh 
The Cavalier, Yorktown, Va., Tues., April 7, 1863. Vol. I, 
First Series, No. XVIII; Second Series, No. X. Paper pub- 
lished by Northern soldiers. Editor, J. Hiram Champion, A.M., 
Ist Lieut., 8th Indep’t N.Y. Battery 

Norwegian-American Historical Association—Northfield, Minn. 
The Lady with the Pen; Elise Woerenskjold in Texas. Edited 
by C. A. Clausen. Foreword by Theodore C. Blegen. Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, Minn. 1961 

O’Loughlin, Mary—Pittsburgh 
From Trail Dust to Star Dust by Margaret Greer; the Story 
of Johnstown, Pa., a City Resulting from Its Environment. 1960 

Poth, C. J.—Pittsburgh 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. Harper and 
Brothers, 1866. 2 Vols. 
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Infantry Tactics by Brig. Gen. Silas Casey. D. Van Nostrand, 
New York, 1862 
Revised Report of Select Committee Relative to the Soldiers’ 
National Cemetery, Together with the Accompanying Docu- 
ments as Reported to the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Singerly & Myers, State Printers, 
Harrisburg, 1865. These books were the property of his great 
grandfather, “Capt. John D. Risser, 74th Pa. Vol., Warrington, 
Va. Feb. 22, 1862.” 

Reid, J. C-—Sewickley, Pa. 
Copy of the New York Herald, morning edition, Wednesday, 
February 10, 1858. Also 3 offset copies of this issue 

Rensselaer County Historical Society—Troy, N. Y. 
Hostetter’s Illustrated United States Almanac—1884. Published 
by Hostetter and Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Risher, Margaret—Dravosburg, Pa. 
Amity Presbyterian Church, 1874-1924. Dravosburg, Pa. 

Roy, Antoine—Quebec, Canada 
Received from Antoine Roy, Archiviste de la Province, Hotel 
du Gouvernement, Quebec: Rapport de la Province de Quebec 
pour 1959-1960: Roch Lefebvre. Imprimeur de sa Majeste 
la Reine 

Roy, Donald E.—Pittsburgh 
Cramer's Pittsburgh Almanack For the Year of Our Lord 1811. 
Printed and Published by Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, in the 
Franklin Head Book-store, in Market Street, between Front and 
Second Streets 
The Old Farmer's Almanac, 1957. Almanac by Robert B. 
Thomas 
The Art of Domestick Happiness, and Other Poems by The 
Recluse. Published by Robert Patterson. Printed by Butler 
and Lambdin, Pittsburgh, 1817 
Remember William Penn, 1644-1944. Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania William Penn Tercentenary Committee, Dept. of Public 
Instruction and Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Harris- 
burg. 1944 
Reprint of the Original Letters from Washington to Joseph 
Reed, During the American Revolution, by William B. Reed. 
A. Hart, late Carey and Hart. Philadelphia, 1852 
Pittsburgh Saga; Braddock’s Defeat, Bouquet’s Victory, 1748- 

1766 by Marie T. Phillips 





ACY 
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Six copies of WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HistorIcAL MAGAZINE 
Two copies Wiliam and Mary Quarterly 

Sharp, Myron B.—Pittsburgh 
Two copies Jronmaking and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania by 
James M. Swank. Philadelphia, 1878 
The Story of Pittsburgh, edited and published by the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times, 1908. Illustrated 
Article from Saturday Evening Post, July 1, 1939, “A Man 
from Fort Necessity,” by Stephen Vincent Benet 

Steel, Christopher Magee—Pittsburgh 
Autographed copy of Audubon’s America, the Narratives and 
Experiences of John James Audubon. Edited by Donald Culross 
Peattie. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1940 
Portfolio of Audubon Prints 
Portfolio of Prints—18th Century Military Uniforms in Pitts- 
burgh done by prominent Advertising Artists of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Edgar Roth, president. Approved by the Pittsburgh Bi- 
centennial Commission 
Map of Allegheny County. Drawn from old records by James 
C. Jordan, C.E., 1914. 2 copies 
“Sketch of the Defenses of Pittsburgh made by order of Captain 
Craighill, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., July 20, 1863,” by B. 
W. O'Grady. Scale, 1%” to 1 mile (2 copies) 

Steele, Mrs. Robert—Topeka, Kan. 
Autographed copy of History of Hampton Battery F, Inde- 
pendent Penn’a Light Artillery organized at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 8, 1861. Mustered out in Pittsburgh, June 26, 1865. 
Compiled by William Clark 

University of Pittsburgh Press—Pittsburgh 
David Garrick, Director by Kalman A. Burnham. With a Fore- 
word by Geo. Winchester Stone, Jr. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1961 
The Life of Crown Prince William by Klaus W. Jonas. Trans- 
lated from the German by Chas. W. Bangert. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1961 
Old Textbooks by John Nietz. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1961. (See Review by Dr. Robert E. Mason in WEsTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HIstTorRicAL MAGAZINE, Vol. 44, No. 1) 

Zeigler, Elizabeth—Pittsburgh 
Two books which belonged to the Baum family: Milton’s Para- 
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dise Lost, Philadelphia, 1818; Osstan’s Poems, Vol. II, Mor- 
ristown, 1823 


Genealogy 
Adams, Mrs. Marcellin C.—Birmingham, Ala. 
History of Thomaston, Rockland, and South Thomaston, Maine 
by Cyrus Eaton. Vols. I and II, 1865 
Barekman, June B.—Chicago, II. 
Genealogy of the Barrackman Family (Also variant spellings) 
Campbell, Paul C.—Washington, D. C. 
The Descendants of James Campbell, Early Settlers in Donegal 
Township, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. Compiled by 
Paul C. Campbell 
Donaldson, Warren A.—Greenville, Pa. 
A History of the Donaldson Family and Its Connections by Rev. 
Alex. Donaldson, D.D. Press of James M’Millin, III Third 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna., 1878. Reproduced by Warren A. 
Donaldson, Greenville, Pa., 1955 
Gates, Wallace Ivan—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Getz-Gates Genealogy, by Rev. Dr. O. E. Sunday, Montours- 
ville, Pa. 
Kettler, Mrs. Virginia G.—Belleville, Ill. 
Minter Genealogy. Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, and Vol. I, No. 2 
Lehman, H. F.—Clairton, Pa. 
Lehman Family by H. F. Lehman (2 copies) 
Mayberry, Mrs. Mollie—McKees Rocks, Pa. 
The Colonel John Bukey Family History and Their In-law 
Family the Colonel Jos. Tomlinson Family Dating from 1680 
through 1960 (Typescript) 
Family Tree from the Bible 
Roy, Donald E.—Pittsburgh 
The Woods-McAfee Memorial containing an account of John 
Woods and James McAfee of Ireland and their descendants in 
America, by Rev. Neander M. Woods, D.D., LL.D., with an 
Introduction by Hon. Reuben T. Durrett of Louisville, Ky., 
President of the Filson Club, Louisville, Ky., 1905 
Schlosser, Joseph L.—Pittsburgh 
History of Balser Hess, 1747-1806 and Descendants. Compiled 
by Frank E. Hess, 211 Douglas St., Goshen, Indiana. E. V. 
Publishing House, Nappanee, Ind., 1950 
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Turner, Mrs. Betty L.—Marshall, Ill. 
Nicholas Bean and Some of His Descendants; also other asso- 
ciated families, recorded and compiled by Lee Calvin Torble, 
Marshall, Ill., 1961 


ADDITIONS TO ARCHIVES AND MusEUM 

Adams, Mrs. Marcellin C.—Birmingham, Ala. 
The Civil War Letters of James Rush Holmes—Originals and 
typed copies. (See WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRICAL MAGA- 
zINE, Vol. 44, No. 2, article by Mrs. Adams) 

Baker, F. J. Torrance—Pittsburgh 
Framed print of the U.S. Monongahela and a color print of 
Gordon Grant’s painting of her, accompanied by a history of 
the ship which was built in the Philadelphia Navy Yard in 1862 

Blatt, Genevieve—Harrisburg, Pa. 
Concert Program—GAR Army War Song Concerts, East End 
Theatre, Pittsburg, May 9-10, 1895. Souvenir program 

Carnprobst, John—Pittsburgh 
Six 8 x 10 prints of the Allegheny Arsenal buildings in Law- 
renceville 

Chapman, Rev. Carl E.—Point Marion, Pa. 
Manuscript, “A Sketch of Some Early Facts About the Be- 
ginning of the Trinity Methodist Church of Point Marion, Pa.” 
Compiled by Rev. Carl E. Chapman 
A Fiftieth Anniversary Program, Sunday, June Third, Nineteen 
Hundred Fifty One. Trinity Methodist Church, Point Marion, 
Pa. 

Clark, Marietta—Pittsburgh 
(Through Miss Lily Lee Nixon) 
A letter from Miss Grace Ellen Drew to Miss Etta Perkins 
dated “Ware, Mass., April 16, 1865.” Written crisscross fash- 
ion. Miss Clark has supplied a copy written in Miss Drew’s 
own hand. The letter contains an interesting description of the 
reaction in Ware to the news of the death of Lincoln. 

Contag, Arthur—Pittsburgh 
Collection of documents from the Ellsessor family: Army Dis- 
charge of William Hanna, 5th day of Aug. 1861—Expiration 
of enlistment; Army Discharge of William Hanna; Ist day of 
Jan. 1864 (re-enlistment) ; Naturalization paper of Alexander 
Hanna (b. in Ireland) Oct. 4, 1860 
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Elkin, C.W.W., M.D.—Pittsburgh 
Artext Print, No. 614 (Westport, Conn.) of “Log Cabin,” 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

Frick, Helen—Pittsburgh and New York 
Seven views of North Side Carnegie Library and one view of 
Bedford Springs Hotel. Photographer, Dobbs, 602 Liberty St., 
Pittsburgh 

Friday, Irma—Pittsburgh 
Typescripts of articles written by women in the Methodist Hos- 
pital and Home for the Aged. (See WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
HistoricAL MAGazINnE, Vol. 44, No. 1, pp. 89-102, article by 
Anne H. Bowes) 

Hardie, H. T., Jr.—Pittsburgh 
Baseball tickets: Season Pass—Pittsburgh and Allegheny Base- 
ball Club (Federal League) ; Complimentary Ticket—Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny Baseball Club—No. 292. Season 1912; Rain 
Check—Game 2—1909 World’s Championship, $1.00—Forbes 
Field; Rain Check, World Series, Game No. 3—1909 

Higgins, C. N., Trust Officer—Pittsburgh 
From the Union National Bank as executor of the estate of 
Norman Taylor Macferron: one envelope bearing the notation: 
City Treasurer’s Office, City of Allegheny, Family Relics; Items 
enclosed—two notes signed by David Macferron. The first 
reads, “The material of this pinafore was grown, spun, woven 
and made in Ireland by the Undersigned’s, Maternal Great 
Grandmother about the year 1740.” The other note states that 
“This badge was worn on the lappel of the undersigned’s round- 
about on the occasion of being presented with some other chil- 
dren to General Lafayette in the City of Pittsburgh in the year 
1826.” Also enclosed, though no reference is made to the source, 
is a badge bearing Lincoln’s picture. 

Hotaling, Mrs. Ethelwyn Dithridge—Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Ticket for—Sabbath School Concert in the Fourth Baptist 
Church, Corner of Penn and Wilkins Sts., Ninth Ward, on 
Tuesday Evening, Dec. 20, 1864. Admission, Twenty-Five 
Cents 

Hunt, Mrs. Roy Arthur—Pittsburgh 

Several autographs: John Wilkins, Jr., Daniel Gracey and 

Ebenezer Lothrop. The Wilkins document is addressed to Isaac 

Craig, Esq., at Fort Fayette. 
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Hunter, Anna—Oakmont, Pa. 
Eleven small photographs of Civil War Generals—also photo- 
graphs of Washington, Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln 

Jacob, C. Albert, Jr.—Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Nine picture post cards of Pittsburgh. Taken “well over fifty 
years ago” 

Knox, Mrs. Katharine McCook—Washington, D. C. 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn.: Print No. 3023. Title, 
“Self portrait,” artist, John Kane 
Print No. 1012. Title, “Turtle Creek Valley,” artist, John Kane 

Lambing, Lee A.—Pittsburgh 
Two books of autographs (interesting because of small photo- 
graphs of the authors and because verses are frequently in Latin 
and Greek) 
Constitution and By-laws of the Philo Literary Society 

Lane, Frances W. (Estate of }—Pittsburgh 
From the estate of Miss Frances W. Lane: Handsome corner 
cupboard of early 19th century (American Empire Period). 
The bequest included its contents which were platters, cups, 
pitchers. An item of special interest is a ceramic pitcher pre- 
sented to William Price of the Fort Pitt Glass Works portray- 
ing the glass works and a round residence in Pitt Twp. It is 
inscribed as a “friendship gift of 1828.” Mr. Price was super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh’s first glass house under O’Hara. 

McClellan, Sarah, and Mrs. Wm. Sutton—Pittsburgh 
Two prints: St. Paul’s Cathedral—2nd building ; “Springwood,” 
residence of James Veech, Esq., near Emsworth Station 

McKinney, Jean C.—Pittsburgh 
Teacher’s Permanent Certificate of Annie Curry signed by J. P. 
Wickersham, Sup’t of Common Schools of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and dated July 14, 1868. Endorsed in Beaver 
Co., Pa., May 14, 1894, J. G. Hillman, Co. Supt. and by Samuel 
Hamilton, Co. Supt. of Allegheny Ce., June 12, 1896 

Mercer, Margaret—Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Three documents from the late Mr. Andrew Mercer’s files: From 
the Army of No. Virginia—Circular, July 25, 1864, relative to 
furloughs under G.O. No. 21, Ga.; Length of furlough allowed 
to men of different states; Circular containing instructions rela- 
tive to cooking detail June 9, 1864. “These documents were 
secured at the time of the capture of Gen’l R. E. Lee. April 
1865, State of Va. by Rev. J. R. Paxton now of Washington, 
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D. C.—now of New York. Presented to A. H. Mercer, Mc’h 
24, ’81 by W. N. Paxton, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

Miers, Mrs. T. J.—Pittsburgh 
“Journal of John Crawford” in manuscript dated 1819 

Miller, Mrs. Richard H.—Pittsburgh 
Portrait of Mary Elizabeth Croghan (Mrs. E. W. H. Schenley) 

Misner, Mrs. Irene, Historian of The First Baptist Church— 
Pittsburgh 
(Through Mr. Howard W. Callahan) 
Two copies of The Annual Announcer of the church 
Membership Roll, January 1960 
Present charter and other documentary material 

Pruner, Glendon S.—Pittsburgh 
Daguerreotype of grandparents, Alexander Pruner (Civil War 
veteran), b. in Canada, and Hannah Martin Pruner, b. in New 
York 

Reid, Alfred D., Jr.—Pittsburgh 
Copy of “The Diary of Bernard J. Reid, Esq.,” written by him 
during his journey overland to California in ’49. (See WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HistorIcAL MAGAZINE, Vol. 44, No. 3, pp. 
217-235, by James D. Van Trump and Alfred D. Reid, Jr.) 

Roth, Edgar A.—Pittsburgh 
Painting by Mr. Roth, “First Glass at Pittsburgh”—painting of 
the O’Hara Glass Works; portfolio—/8th Century Military 
Uniforms in Pittsburgh. This portfolio of prints depicting 
eighteenth century military uniforms in the Pittsburgh area was 
conceived of as a project for Advertising Artists of Pittsburgh, 
Inc., by its president, Mr. Edgar Roth, and had the approval 
of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Commission 

Seneff, Jeannette—Pittsburgh 
Nineteen cuts showing “Pittsburgh in Pictures” 

Sipe, Mr. and Mrs. Harry—Pittsburgh 
Thirteen copies of WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsTorICAL MaGa- 
ZINE 

Starrett, Dr. Agnes—Pittsburgh 
Large photograph of the Commons Room at the University of 
Pittsburgh done by National Geographic, 23 x 29; twelve World’s 
Fair Views, 1893 

Stevenson, James B.—Pittsburgh 

Small barn-framing machine. 





Used by Mr. Stevenson’s grand- 








1! 
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father—about four miles east of Butler. It was adjustable to 
slope of the roof and was used to bore holes in oak framing to 
take a hickory pin. Also used in Armstrong County in the early 
1850’s. Mr. Stevenson’s grandfather was a charter member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Butler and wrote the history 
of Summit Township appearing in the history of Butler County. 

Stotz, Charles M.—Pittsburgh 
Photostats of Harry Gordon’s letter, 1755, entitled “Journal of 
Proceedings from Will’s Creek to the Monongahela.” The 
original letter is in Windsor Castle, England. Photostats in 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (See WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HistorIcAL MAGAZINE, Vol. 44, No. 2, pp. 129-136, 
article by Charles M. Stotz) 

Tacey, Dr. William S.—Pittsburgh 
Captain’s Commission to Josiah Carothers of Cumberland County 
issued Sept. 15, 1821 
One dollar (paper)—Eastman College Bank, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. (no date) Signed by H. Eastman, Pres. 

Titzel, Mr. and Mrs. William—Pittsburgh 
Large framed picture bearing the title, “Our Civil War”; con- 
tains eight groups of photographs under the following headings: 
Union Generals, Union Naval Officers, Confederate Chieftains, 
President Lincoln end Cabinet, Confederate Generals, Eminent 
Opponents of the Slave Power, Fort Sumter, and Harpers Ferry 

Vodrey, William H.—Canton, Ohio 
Photograph of Harry C. Milholland of the Pittsburgh Press. 
Autographed 

Weslager, C. A.—Hockessin, Del. 
A manuscript, “Recollections of the Early McKinley Park Pres- 
byterian Church” as told by Fred H. Weslager, 210 Spencer 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zug, Emma—Pittsburgh 
Twenty-seven issues of WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE; one issue of Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Dec. 1959 


Glass 
Hecker, Helen L.—Pittsburgh 
1 pitcher, 1 celery dish, 5 goblets, blown, initial engraved, be- 
longing to Hannah Miller Honeywell, an aunt of Miss Hecker’s 
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mother. Glass thought to be Bakewell (circa 1850) 
Wagner, Mrs. Ruth—Pittsburgh 

A “Captain’s Chest” containing decanters and glasses 
Zeigler, Elizabeth—Pittsburgh 

A footed salt dish—Baum family 
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NEW MEMBERS 
December 1960- November 1961 


Aiken, Mrs. John Connell 
Aiken, Miss Mildred L. 
Altenburger, Mrs. Viola L. 
Atwell, Mr. Charles A. 

Austin, Mr. and Mrs. J. Shirley 

Baggaley, Mr. Ralph, Jr. 

Baker, Mr. F. J. Torrance 

Bakewell, Mrs. D. C. 

Belding, Mrs. H. Ross 

Berger, Mrs. George B. 

Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Edw. L. 

Carson, Miss Mabel C. 

Cashman, Dr. Wm. M. 

Childs, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 

Chislett, Mrs. John R. 

Church, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 

Coleman, Dr. Ernest H. 

Covert, Mrs. A. J. 

Cowen, Mr. Carl C. 

Craig, Mr. and Mrs. David M. 

Crawford, Mr. Hammond 

Dalzell, Mr. and Mrs. John, II 

Dauler, Mr. Lee V. 

Diocesan History Honor Society 
—Sister M. Estelle, Director— 
St. Basil High School 

Donaldson, Miss Mary Katherine 

Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. T. V. 

Doyle, Mrs. Charles L. 

Drain, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 

Eddy, Mr. Thomas H. 

Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. B. K., Jr. 

Elliot, Miss Eunice E. 

Fisher, Mr. J. A. 

Fording, Mrs. C. A. 

Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. 

George, Robert S., M.D. 

Gile, Mr. and Mrs. Clement M. 


Gillespie, Dr. Harry K. 

Grier, Miss Eleanor T. 

Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Heiner, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Hetzel, Mr. Frederick A. 
Hoffstot, Mr. Henry P. 
Hughes, Mr. Carl O. 

Keister, Mrs. Albert F. 
Kimerer, Mr. and Mrs. John V. 
King, Mrs. Elmer S. A. 
Knake, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Knepper, Mr. John R. 

Knox, Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Kountz, Mrs. Geo. McClellan 
Laughlin, Mrs. M. P. 

Lofton, Mr. John M. 

Lott, Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. 
Love, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
McKay, Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
McKee, Mr. Robert B. 

Moore, Mr. Joseph W. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Mullen, Mr. John J. 

Murray, Mr. and Mrs. L. N. 
Oliver, Mrs. Henry, Jr. 
Parisson, Mr. Anton 

Pettit, Mr. J. Phillips 
Porteous, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Rea, Mr. William H. 

Roche, Mr. Robert T. 

Rodgers, Mr. Raymond W. 
Rutter, Mr. Donald E. 

Ryan, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
Schlosser, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Schmertz, Mr. Robert C. 
Schoonmaker, Mrs. J. M., Jr. 
Semple, Mr. and Mrs. Harton S. 
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Sharp, Mr. Myron B. 

Shuman, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Siebert, Mr. and Mrs. C. T., Jr. 
Standish, Mrs. Robert N. 
Tewes, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Thomas, Mr. W. H. 

Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy 
Vacheresse, Mr. Edgar 
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Wardrop, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. 

Watson, Mrs. Joseph D. 

West Allegheny Jr. High 
Library 

Wick, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. 

Wright, Mr. and Mrs. J. Merrill 

Zeigler, Mr. Arthur P. 

Zug, Mr. and Mrs. C. G., Jr. 


IN MEMORIAM 
December 1960 - November 1961 


Fording, Mr. C. A. 

Harper, Mr. Paul C. 
Hartsough, Miss Mary Mae 
Heckel, Mrs. Edward B. 
Klee, Mrs. W. B. 

McCune, Miss Mary 


McLean, Mr. Jay Donald 
Robinson, Mr. William M. 
Rodgers, Mr. J. Robert 

Scott, Miss Helen D. (d. 1959) 
Scully, Mr. Rees T. 

Shapera, Dr. William 








